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A LOST IDEAL. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
Autuor or ‘‘ AtpErsypE,” ‘‘ Cartowniz,” “ Marrranp oF LavRresTon,’? ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 
“A little rift within the lute.” 


4 OODGATE left the 
manse next morn- 
ing. Now that 
the object of his 
visit was accom- 
plished, he seemed 
eager to be gone ; 
the engagement 
at the Parthenon 
ui was not import- 
ant, seeing 1t was 
a weekly institu- 
tion at which each member was bound to 
read something original, but Woodgate had 
already twice fulfilled that obligation, and 
would not be called on for some time. But 
he allowed Helen to think the engagement 
imperative, and departed with many apolo- 
gies and many regrets. He was by no means 
an ardent lover, though he believed that he 
honestly cared for Helen above all women. 
Her answer had filled him with a calm 
satisfaction; and as the train bore him south- 
wards through the rolling masses of the 
Cheviot: hills, he told himself that he had 
done well by himself and the Lockharts. 
They had been kind friends to him, giving 
him a home in his orphan boyhood, and no 
man could now say he had not richly acknow- 
ledged that debt. In giving Helen a position 
such as she would not otherwise have aspired 
to, he felt that he was also supplying himself 
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_ with a kind of sheet-anchor to steady himself 


before the shifting winds of a thoroughly 
Bohemian life. There were one or two pages 
in that life he would not wish Helen ever to 
read ; she would never know of them ; under 
her pure guidance he would become a model. 
So he lightly ruminated as he watched his 
cigarette smoke curling through the carriage 
window, and gave himself up to visions of 
married life in which his beautiful wife, so 
perfectly natural and sincerely truthful, so 
womanly and so gracious, should awaken 
wonder in the souls of the men and women 
of his acquaintance. He told himself that 
he had never showed his genius and his sense 
of artistic fitness more conspicuously than 
in his choice of a wife. A man may have 
tender passages, may whisper love-nonsense to 
XXIT(I—5 


many women, but tle wise man when choosing 
a wife avoids such, and seeks the pearl of 
true womanhood, somewhat rarer to find 
perhaps in these artificial days than of yore. 
So Woodgate, in a truly complacent frame of 
mind, returned to his London haunts, having 
made a great upheaval in the quiet manse on 
the banks of the Teviot. Helen was left 
wondering a little at the sadness of her own 
heart. Her father had given his blessing; 
yet she felt none of that blissful elation which 
happy love, so crowned, is entitled to feel. 

Woodgate left at two o'clock, being driven 
to Hallkirk Station by the minister himself. 
When he returned he at once sought Helen, 
who was wandering about the house in a 
state of restlessness as painful as it was un- 
usual with her. 

“Put on your hat, Helen, and we'll walk 
over to Broadyards.” 

“To-day, papa?” she asked, with so evi- 
dent a reluctance that he regarded her with 
surprise. 

“Why, do you not wish your sister to 
know, my dear ?” 

“Yes, papa, of course; but need there be 
any hurry? It is best not to have such 
things too much talked of, and you know 
Madam is at Broadyards this week, and 
before to-morrow it will be through the dale.” 

Somehow the speech irritated the good 
man, who, to tell the truth, had been some- 
what put out already that morning by his 
talk with his future son-in-law. He was in- 
deed a great deal more dissatisfied than he 
cared to own even to himself. 

* And what although all the dale should 
know by to-morrow? If the marriage is to 
be in such haste the sooner it is known the 
better.” 

Helen’s colour rose at this unusual tone, 
and her eyes became suspiciously moist. 

“Papa, what can you mean? You talk as 
if I wished to marry some one who is not 
quite—quite respectable, instead of Richard, 
who it seems to me is honoured and appre- 
ciated everywhere as he deserves to be ex- 
cept here, where he might be expected to 
have some true friends.” ' 

Helen’s distressed manner melted him_at 
once. 

“My dear, I would not hurt you for the 
world, and I don’t wish to cast any aspersions 
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on Richard, who I am sure has many good 
qualities, though less humility than one likes 
to see ina young man. But you must re- 
member that many in the dale will bear him 
an everlasting grudge for taking you away, 
so you had best prepare yourself for it.” 

“You wiil not allow Madam to say sting- 
ing things to me, papa?” said Helen quickly. 
“Tf she does, I am afraid I shall be rude to 
her. She does not like Richard, and her 
tongue spares nobody ; but | feel as if I could 
not bear very much to-day.” 

“My dear, I'll bridle the old lady’s tongue 
at any cost,” the minister said good-humour- 
edly. “Get your hat, and don’t look so 
doleful as if we were discussing a burying 
instead of a marrying.” 

As they sauntered across the lovely autumn 
fields and woods, following the winding course 
of the river to the house of Broadyards, 
Helen was so plainly repressed and silent 
that her father had to make an effort to rouse 
her. Reflecting with a sigh that it was after 
all the happiest policy to make the best of 
disagreeable thmgs (in that light did Mr. 
Lockhart regard his daughter’s engagement 
to the rising author of the day), he deli- 
berately set himself to look at the brighter 
side, and so began to talk with genial and 
appreciative criticism of the work Richard 
had done in the past—so full of promise that it 
justified the highest hopes for future achieve- 
ment; and he managed to point out delicately, 
yet with force, what would be Helen’s part 
in the future, to encourage, to stimulate, to 
spur on to higher endeavour. Listening to 
him, Helen’s face cleared, her eyes became 
exquisitely bright ; it was a vision such as 
she herself entertained, a destiny of which 
she prayed God to make her worthy. 

The discussion of this enchanting theme 
brought them, all too quickiy it seemed to 
Helen, to the wicket gate giving entrance to 
the park of Broadyards. The riverside path 
was a right of way, and was always a pleasant 
walk; even in winter, when the snow lay 
thickly on the ground, the laird would send 
his men to clear the way right to the manse. 
Well might the minister think that his cares 
were over concerning the younger and more 
wayward of his motherless girls when he 
gave her to Gavin Douglas. The name, one 
of the oldest and most honoured in Scotland, 
was held in high esteem in the dale, because 
it had been borne for many generations by 
an honest, manly, God-fearing race of men. 
Blunt of manner, and sometimes rude of 
speesh, the Broadyards Douglases had ever 
been, and the present laird was no exception 


to the rule. But he was kind of heart and 
true as steel; his word as good as his bond to 
the meanest servitor on his lands, generous 
to friends and magnanimous to foes, he was 
alike respected and beloved in his native dale. 
Broadyards was a large estate and the man- 
sion an imposing pile, fit abode for any great 
lady in the land. Old Madam, who at her 
son’s marriage had retired to her dower 
house of Teviothead, had said that the new 
mistress had hardly sufficient dignity to 
gracefully supplant the old, but she had lived 
to change her mind. Annie Lockhart was 
small in stature and unimposing in appear- 
ance, but she could hold her own, and did 
too even against the proud old lady, who had 
haughty Border blood in her veins, and had 
secretly thought her one son might have done 
better for himself. But she loved him dearly, 
and hated feuds ; therefore, after one straight 
expression of her disapproval, one attempt to 
make him change his mind, she gave in and 
abdicated in favour of the daughter of the 
manse. This was rendered a somewhat easier 
task by reason of her adoration of the minister, 
whom she regarded as the only perfect man 
that walked the earth. So on the whole the 
relations betwixt Teviothead and Broadyards 
were amicable enough, though there had been 
many passages at arms between the old lady 
and the young one, especially regarding the 
rearing of the heir, in whose welfare Madam 
maintained her unassailable interest and con- 
cern. The old doctor was responsible for the 
somewhat Frenchified title of Madam which 
had stuck to her after he had used it once or 
twice; and it pleased her, because it con- 
ferred the distinction she loved upon her 
personality. 

Helen regarded her sister’s lot as 2 happy 
one, but never for a moment envied her her 
great possessions. Annie’s little airs, patro- 
nising and pretentious, though too graceful 
to be offensive, amused her infinitely, as did 
the skirmishes between her and Madam. 
Helen’s ideal of married happiness did not 
centre in a fine house, a horde of servants, 
and other outward trappings of worldly 
prosperity. She was cast in a different 
mould, had inherited something of her 
father’s dreamy, sensitive nature, and probed 
more deeply into the heart of things. She 
asked too much of life, and disappointment 
awaited her. On that mild afternoon the 
hall-door of Broadyards stood wide open, and 
the interior of the hall looked inviting and 
hospitable indeed. It was large, square, 
and massive, panelled in black oak, and 
adorned with rather a formidable array of 
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armour and warlike weapons. A rich crim- 
son Turkey carpet covered the floor, its soft 
pile deadening every foot. Privileged, of 
course, to enter unannounced, they passed 
in ; the minister hung up his hat, and Helen 
approached the staircase. 

“ Annie will be in the nursery, likely ; I 
suppose we shall find you, papa, in the 
library, when we come down ¢” 

“ Right, my dear,” he replied, and Helen 
slowly ascended the stairs. Halfway up she 
met Bethune, Madam Douglas’s maid, with- 
out whom she scarcely stirred a foot. She 
was a long, gaunt, elderly person, with a 
great deal of shrewd character in her face, 
and a remarkable absence of grace in her 
manners and speech. 

“Good afternoon, Bethune; [I hope you 
are very well—and your mistress ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Madam’s lying down. The 
young mistress is getting dressed. I heard 
nurse say she was going to the manse.” 

“Oh, then, she will be in her own room,” 
said Helen, and passing on opened Annie’s 
door without ceremony. 

“T’m saved another flight of stairs for 
once, Annie,” she said, with a smile. ‘ Be- 
thune told me you were here.” 

“Oh, there you ure, Helen. Yes, I was 
coming over. Is papa here too?” 

“Yes, downstairs,” replied Helen, and sat 
down on a chair near the bed, rather dread- 
ing, if it must be told, the sharp scrutiny, 
and, perhaps, sharper speech of her young 
sister. 

Mrs. Douglas had on her bonnet ; she now 
carefully took it off again in a most unusual 
silence, which Helen did not seek to break. 
Then she turned round, and leaning her plump 
white hand on the dressing-table looked her 
sister very seriously in the face. They pre- 
sented quite a contrast to each other, being 
totally unlike in person as they were in per- 
sonality. Helen was tall, slender, dignified ; 
Annie short, round, and inclined to stout- 
ness. Helen’s face, though clear, was dark- 
skinned, and her hair nearly as black as the 
raven’s wing ; her sister had a sweet, round, 
baby face, a mass of curly, fair hair, blue eyes, 
and a certain childish grace which had en- 
chained the heart of the big laird of Broad- 
yards, and bound him with silken cords. 
She was small, yet not insignificant; there 
was a good deal of character in her face when 
it came to be studied, and she was by no 
means undecided either in her opinions or 
her expression of the same, as Madam 
Douglas had very abundantly proved. 

“Helen, you look quite beautiful to-day, 


but ever so sad. We had Brian here last 
night, and after he went away Guy suggested 
a perfectly awful thing to me, that Dick 
had come to take you away. I could not 
sleep for quite an hour, thinking of it. By- 
the-bye, where is Dick? Is he downstairs 
with papa ?” 

“No ; he has gone back to London, Annie, 
at three o'clock this afternoon.” 

“Oh!” The little lady pouted up her 
red lips, and gave the pink ribbons at her 
wrist a little petulant twist. “ Without as 
much as coming to ws even? Well, I hope 
that will convince Guy of the absurdity of 
his imagination.” 

Helen’s colour rose, and she slightly shook 
her head. 

“Don’t keep me in suspense, Helen,” said 
Annie, quite sharply. ‘“ What did he come 
for, and why has he gone away so quickly ? 
I hate mysteries—we never have any here.” 

“There is no mystery,” replied Helen, 
quietly, and even a trifle haughtily. ‘Richard 
came here to ask papa for me, and he had to 
return immediately to fulfil an imperative 
engagement,” 

“Helen, you do aggravate me. Are you 
going to marry him, or are you not?” 

“Tam.” 

“ And papa has given his consent ?” 

TT. 

Annie turned away then, and her eyes 
were smarting with tears of genuine disap- 
pointment. ‘There was a moment’s painful 
silence. “Let us go up and see baby, in 
case we behave badly to each other,” said 
Mrs. Douglas at length, in quite an altered 
voice, which Helen keenly felt. ‘We have 
been so anxious about him, the darling ; he 
had such a cough, and I was so angry with 
Madam for laughing at my anxiety, and 
with Brian for making light of it before me. 
It is really a dreadful thing to have a baby ; 
it keeps one so very, very anxious, all the 
time.” 

“You fret needlessly, dear,” said Helen, 
rising in relief. “ Dear baby is really a very 
healthy child, and Brian is right not to en- 
courage you to be morbid over him.” 

“Oh, you know nothing about it,” said 
Annie, with the most superior air, and open- 
ing her dressing-room door she motioned 
Helen to pass out before her and go upstairs. 

Helen went, nothing loth. In the presence 
of the baby the baby’s mother was not likely 
to talk of much else. The rooms set apart 
for the heir befitted his lot in life ; though 
they were spacious and handsome enough to 
have accommodated half-a-dozen of his kind. 
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The nurse, a capable, middle-aged person, 
selected after much deliberation and counsel, 
was busy with her sewing, and the baby 
slept soundly in his cot. 

“He is asleep, I see, nurse. You can go 
down now and have tea. Miss Lockhart and 
I will stay by him,” said the young mother, 
and she hung in an adoring attitude over 
the beautiful atom of humanity lying pink 
and plump among his delicate cambric and 
lace, making a pretty picture for any mother’s 
eyes. 

“ Tsn’t he a darling, Helen? And isn’t it 
wonderful that he should belong to Guy and 
me ?” she said rapturously ; then, quite sud- 
denly, they being now quite alone, she laid 
her soft hand on her sister’s shoulder, and 
looked wistfully into her face. 

“Oh, Helen! I had so set my heart on see- 
ing you at Broadrule with a little baby of 
your own; and Iam quite, quite certain, and 
so is Guy, that it will break poor Brian’s 
heart.” 

“Don’t be silly, Annie,” said Helen very 
harshly for her.e “ Everybody is sorry for 
Brian, except himself. He does not care for 
me in that way, and never did.” 

“Oh, Helen, how can you! 
has known it for years.” 

Helen turned impatiently away. 

“Tm going to marry Richard, Annie, and 
you must not talk to me in this way again : 
do you hear, Annie, never again. [I cannot 
understand you all. To-day papa has spoken 
almost as if I wished to marry a quite un- 
desirable person, and now you say nothing 
but Brian to me when I might have looked 
for a word of sisterly sympathy. It is very 
hard indeed to bear.” 

Somehow Helen’s tone and manner made 
her sister angry, and she drew back with a 
slightly offended look. 

“Oh, very well, marry Richard, then! and 
go away to that great London, where nobody 
knows what will become of you. But I must 
say, I think you are standing in your own 
light. Where could you find another hus- 
band like Brian ? and then you would be 
among all your own people, who adore you. 
Nothing will ever make up to you for that, 
as you will prove ; and Iam sorry for Brian.” 

“Will you be still, Annie ?” cried Helen 
passionately. ‘You have no right to speak 
to me like that. Brian has never asked me, 
has never even hinted that he desired any 
such thing, and I am sure he would be as 
indignant as I if he could hear you.” 

Annie paused, half afraid. The awfulness 
of their demeanour towards each other sud- 


Everybody 


denly struck her, and, with a sob, she clang 
to her sister’s shoulder. 

“Oh, forgive me, Helen dear! I don’t 
mean to hurt you, but it is a disappointment, 
and I can’t pretend it isn’t. And I'll never 
more forgive Richard for it if I live to be a 
thousand—-no, I never will!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Blunt of manner, plain of speech, 
Sharp the lessons she could teach.” 

“Let's go and sit down and talk things 
over,” said Mrs. Douglas at length. “ Every- 
thing seems easier when it is talked over.” 

She smoothed the baby’s coverlet with a 
tender hand, and walked over to the window, 
Helen following her, and they sat a moment 
in silence. The prospect from the high win- 
dows of Broadyards was enchanting, giving 
as much variety of hill, and wood, and stream 
as the most fastidious eye could desire. Helen 
loved that prospect, every outstanding fea- 
ture being a familiar landmark since those 
early days when a wise father had directed 
his young daughter’s vision towards all the 
beauty with which a beneficent Creator has 
clothed the world. 

“T wish I liked Richard better for your 
sake,” began Annie plaintively. “I know 
he is fearfully clever, though I can’t read his 
beoks, neither can Guy. But it is not so 
much cleverness one wants in a husband as 
goodness.” 

“T wish you would give me some reason 
for thinking that Richard will not make a 
good husband,” said Helen stiffly. 

**My dear Helen, I didn’t say so, did I? 
that he wouldn’t make a good husband ; only 
sometimes when he was a boy you know he 
was not kind to us, and he always wanted 
the best things tor himself. But, of coursa, 
he will be different now he is a man, still—” 
she became quiet suddenly, conscious that she 
was administering very cold comfort, and 
that her sister was resenting it keenly. 

“T can't help saying anyhow that he 
oughtn’t to have gone away to-day without 
coming to us. He had plenty of time be- 
fore lunch; you and he could have walked 
over, and Guy could have driven him instead 
of papa. You can’t say it was respectful to 
us, Helen, for it wasn’t.” 

“T don’t blame him, Annie, not in the 
least. He knows very well he is not much 
approved of here. I did not urge him to 
come. But he will be back soon, and then 
you shall see him.” 

“Back soon! I should just think he ought 
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to. I expect he will be here a great many 
times before papa or we give our consent to 
his taking you away.” 

Helen slightly smiled. 

“You are quite mistaken, Annie. He may 
be back once, but that will be all. I think 
we shall be married before Christmas.” 

* Helen Lockhart !” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Annie; there is 
no need.” 

“You are dreaming, positively dreaming, 
Helen, to say such athing. Married before 
Christmas, and this the 10th of September ! 
You don’t know what you are saying. No- 
body would ever consent to such a hurried 
affair. It would positively not be decent. 
I shall oppose it anyhow, and so will 
Guy.” 

“Papa has given his consent, and he is 
the only one I need to consider,” Helen re- 
plied with aggravating coolness. 

At this young Mrs. Douglas became rather 
red, and her small temper rose. She had a 
great idea of her own importance and stand- 
ing in the family, and to be thus contemptu- 
ously set aside was too much. 

“You are not very polite to me to-day, 
Helen, and I can only attribute it to Richard’s 
influence,” she said with great dignity. ‘As 
you have made all your arrangements with- 
out considering me there is no more to say. 
But I hope you won't regret it. It can never 
be a good beginning to go entirely against 
the wishes of one’s family. I am very sorry 
to see you so completely under his influence, 
Helen ; and I can’t understand it.” 

“T am not under his influence, but there 
is no reason why we should wait ; we are old 
enough to know our own minds; besides, 
Richard wants to go abroad for the winter, 
and why should he go alone ?” 

“Abroad! then, I suppose, you will not 
take a house just at first.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Tt is all of a piece, and I must say it is 
rather humiliating to have one’s sister behave 
so badly. Wky, what am I to say to people 
when they ask about your home? [ shall 
have no address to give them. It does not 
sound in the least nice or respectable, and 
what Madam will say I tremble to think.” 

“* Madam’s opinion is absolutely no concern 
to me,” said Helen, with a slight curl of the 
lips. “I have tried to like and respect her 
because she is Guy’s mother, but she is an 
unkind, uncharitable old woman, who always 
thinks and says the worst.” 

This was very strong language indeed to 
fall from Helen’s lips, who was always so 


guarded in her expressions of opinion, espe- 
cially if unfavourabie. 

“Now you are showing more and more 
the influence of Richard,” said her sister, 
“and I have one piece of advice to give 
you, Helen, to which I think I am en- 
titled, as I have had a great deal more 
experience than you. It is this: don’t begin 
your married life by setting your husband 
on a pinnacle and falling down to worship 
him. Men have many faults, and they 
always think a great deal of themselves. 
Even Guy, who is so good, is not free from 
conceit, but that is his mother’s fault. You 
see so many idols are clay, and it is always 
humiliating to have to bring one’s worship 
to an abrupt end. It is far better to be 
sensible from the beginning.” 

“You are very wise to-day, Annie,” said 
Helen, with a sly smile. 

At this Mrs. Douglas jumped to her feet. 

“We had better go downstairs, I think, 
for we are going to quarrel. I feel it in the 
air. Will you stay tea? Madam will be 
down, of course—if, indeed, she has not 
ferreted out papa already. She seems to 
know by instinct when he is in the house.” 

She was quite correct. Madam had hardly 
lain down when she heard Helen speak to 
her maid on the stair. She had immediately 
rung the bell, and having ascertained that 
the minister was downstairs, had risen at 
once. The minister had just comfortably 
settled himself with the current Fortnightly 
when the door opened and Madam appeared. 
She was a very stately, fine woman, preserv- 
ing her erectness of figure at sixty, her keen 
black eyes requiring no spectacles, and her 
mental powers as sharp as a needle. She 
was handsomely dressed, always in rich 
black silk, with a little cap of real lace rest- 
ing on her iron-grey hair, and a collar of the 
same around her neck. She also always 
wore an old-fashioned silver chatelaine, 
which seemed to be part of herself. She 
was very Scotch, and prided herself upon it ; 
using many out-of-the-way words, indeed, 
which she had often to explain to her lis- 
teners. A gentlewoman of the rigid, old 
stock, sharp of tongue, and a trifle intolerant 
by nature, but good-hearted, and as loyal a 
friend as one could wish to possess. 

“T heard you'd come, so I got up, Mr. 
Lockhart,” she said as she offered him her 
slender hand, which sparkled with many 
valuable rings. ‘“ Helen’s here. I suppose 
the twasome are haverin’ over the bairn up 
the stair.” 

“T think they'll have something else to 
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haver over to-day, Madam,” said the minister, 
with his genial smile. “I’ve a bit news for 
you, but perhaps you can guess it.” 

The minister purposely lost no time in 
communicating the matter to Madam, being 
anxious that her plain speaking should be 
over before Helen came down. 

“Ay, what’s that? Are the heritors agreed 
at last that the manse wants something 
done, eh ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so; at least, I have 
heard nothing of that. It is a family matter 
this time. I was asked last night to part 
with Helen.” 

Madam sagaciously nodded, and a smile, 
which made her somewhat harsh face for the 
moment beautiful, dawned on her long, thin 
lips. 

“Tt’s but a step to Broadrule, Mr. Lock- 
hart. Few faithers hae their bairns so near. 
It wad be an easy question to answer.” 

A shade crossed the minister’s face, and he 
did not immediately speak. Madam looked 
at him in surprise. 

“You have made a mistake, Madam. I 
only wish you had guessed right,” he said 
quickly. ‘It is Woodgate, not Brian, who 
is to take away Helen.” 

“ Woodgate |” 

Madam, with one of her rather sudden 
gestures, leaped from her chair, and her 
chatelaine made a great jingling. 

“A bonnie impidence he had to seek 
Helen Lockhart. Let him wale a wife 
among his ain kind. I hope you didna spare 
him, sir.” 

“We've all made a mistake, Madam, and 
the only thing we can do now is to hold our 
peace. Helen is going to marry Woodgate 
almost immediately.” 

Madam stared at him; positively stared, 
paralysed into silence. 

‘My certy, ye’re no wise, Edward Lock- 
hart, sittin’ there sayin’ sic a thing. Oh, 
yere haverin. Helen wad never look ata 
puir, jimpy, empty thing like that.” 

The minister silently laughed. In such 
estimation, then, was the name honoured in 
the world of letters held in the dale. Truly, 
it is true that a prophet hath but smail 
honour in his own country. 

“You're hard on him, Madam, but we 
must give him his due, though he does rob 
us of what we prize. Richard has fine parts, 
and I’m very hopeful of him; and if he is a 
trifle effeminate, Helen will make a man of 
him.” 

Madam took a slow turn across the room, 
her silk gown sweeping majestically behind 


her, and her head held rather high in the 
air. Only her respect for the minister kept 
back the torrent of her righteous wrath. 

“Weel, I hope ye dinna expect my con- 
gratulations, Mr. Lockhart, for ye'll no get 
them. Bless me, where are Helen’s een? 
Brian Laidlaw’s a braw man, more worth a 
woman’s while, but Dickie Woodgate! An’ 
what do you mean by givin’ your consent to 
sic a marriage ? tell me that.” 

She spoke with extraordinary acidity, but 
the minister knew her well, and did not 
mind it. 

**T could not refuse it. Helen has a right 
to please herself, and I have nothing to bring 
against Woodgate’s moral character.” 

** He writes books. That wad be enough 
for me if he’d sought my dochter. Did ye 
ever hear o’ a man that writes books bein’ 
fit to be man to any woman? Look at Tom 
Carlyle. I kent Jeanie Welsh when she 
was a braw Haddington lass, an’ I saw her 
last year in London—wae’s me, sic a change! 
She marrit for ambition, an’ a bonnie potch 
she’s made it. Let me write to Mrs. Carlyle 
to send a warnin’ to Helen. She’s been 
through it. She kens what it is to live wi’ 
a thrawn de’il that writes books, and that 
thinks the warld was made for him te write 
his books in, books his ain mither canna 
read,” 

Tke minister, in spite of his inward sore- 
ness of heart, went off into a fit of silent 
laughter, which rather aggravated the old 
lady. She regarded it as no laughing 
matter. 

“Oh, weel, if ye are sae little concerned, 
far be it frae me to tak’ up my heid about 
Helen,” she said sourly, “Im an auld 
wuman, an’ I’ve seen a heap, and if Helen 
Lockhart takes a licht heart out of the dale, 
she'll bring back a heavy one. You tak’ 
my ward for it, Dickie Woodgate’s one 0’ 
the men that shouldna marry. He has a 
good home to hissel’, Eh sirce, my puir 
Helen.” 

This, of course, was extremely painful for 
Mr. Lockhart to hear, and he feit that he 
must put a stop to it. 

“Well, Madam, you are entitled to your 
own opinion, of course, and I know you think 
little of Richard, but may I ask you to be a 
little more guarded in your speech to Helen. 
Such talk cannot do any good, and may do a 
great deal of harm.” 

Madam stood by the table, her white, 
jewel-laden and still beautiful hand resting 
upon it lightly, and thus surveyed the minis- 
ter with a certain air of serious concern as if 
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she doubted that he was not quite right in 
his mind. 

“What's cairret you awa, Mr. Lockhart ? 
I'm sure if it’s Richard’s ain speech it’s 
naething but foolishness. He hasna even 
respect for age. An’ has he onything to 
keep Helen on? Will she get her meat ?” 

“Ah, Madam, you are reducing the thing 
to absurdity. I told you long ago Richard 
had an income from property left by his 
father, and he makes well by his literary 
work, I believe, though I did not ask. That 
occasions me no anxiety at all.” 

In spite of himself, his inmost concern was 
betrayed in the last sentence. Madam caught 
at it triumphantly. 

“Eh, my man, ye’re nae better pleased 
than you should be,” she said quickly. “Ye 
are o my way o’ thinkin’ if ye wad own it. 
Your heart’s no at rest aboot the thing. 
Wairn Helen or it be ower late.” 

“Tt is too late, Madam. I will be so far 
frank with you, because I know you to bea 
true friend to me and mine. If I could I 
would keep Helen nearer home, but things 
in this world do not always go as we would 
like them.” 

At that moment the girls’ voices sounded 
in the corridor and they entered presently, 
some tokens of their disturbing talk being 
visible in their faces. There was a certain 
air of defiance about the usually placid Helen 
which might have warned Madam not to 
broach the subject. But the sight of Helen 
in all her winsomeness, Helen whom she so 
dearly loved, and was wont to hold up as an 
example everywhere, roused her indignation, 
and she held out her hand stiffly. 

“Good afternoon, Helen. I hope I see 
you well.” 

“Tea is in the drawing-room, papa,” said 
Annie nervously, dreading an encounter be- 
tween her mother-in-law and her sister in her 
present mood. “ Let us goin. I am so sorry 
Guy has gone to a sale at Hallkirk, and will 
not be home till six.” 

The minister rose, a trifle nervously. He 
saw from Helen’s face that things had not 
gone smoothly up-stairs, and that she was 
in a highly strung condition of mind. But 
for the fact that he felt tired and fagged 
himself, and ready for his early cup of tea, 
he would have hurried Helen away at once. 
He glanced imploringly at Madam, but she 
preserved her stiff demeanour and sailed out 
of the room like a duchess. 

Altogether, that little family party, who 
had so often met under happy circumstances, 
united in loving interests, found themselves 


in an entirely new attitude towards each 
other. Madam preserved a rigid silence, and 
wore her most forbidding aspect. The minis- 
ter had in a manner bound her to silence, but 
there is a silence a great deal more disturbing 
and expressive than mere speech. Helen was 
unhappy, and answered at random the few 
commonplace remarks which accompanied 
the tea-drinking. It was a miserable farce, 
and all were glad when it was over. 

“We had better go now, papa. Perhaps 
you will come over soon with baby, Annie ? 
It is nearly a week since you were at the 
manse.” 

*“‘T’'ll come to-morrow, perhaps, if it is fine 
and baby has no cough.” 

“Very well.” Helen nodded, and then 
went up to Madam. 

“Good-bye, Madam,” she said. ‘ Perhaps 
you may come with Annie too? We have 
not seen you this long time at the manse.” 

“Tl not promise,” said Madam stiffly ; 
then, as she felt the grip of Helen’s hand, she 
looked straight into the girl’s eyes, and one 
large bright drop rolled from under her eye- 
lid down her cheek. ‘Eh, my woman, ye’re 
makin’ mony a sair heart in the dale; but 
gang awa, gang awa. The minister’s glowerin’ 
at me, an’ I daurna speak. Gang awa.” 

Helen turned away with a spasm contract- 
ing her face, and immediately she was with- 
out the door burst into tears. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“* Farewell, 
Lest of mine eyes thou shouldst have less to tell 
Than now thou hast,” 

HELEN began to prepare at once for her 
wedding, feeling relieved that the engage- 
ment was to be short. When the news spread 
there was not in the parish that buzz of happy 
excitement so great an event as Miss Lock- 
hart’s marriage might have been expected to 
create. The parish, like certain private indi- 
viduals, elected to be disappointed. It had 
long ago settled the ultimate destiny of the 
minister's daughter, and felt aggrieved to 
find itself so completely at fault. Perhaps the 
parish was not intellectual nor ambitious, 
perhaps it had but a narrow and bigoted 
vision, but it was sincere and loving in its 
desire to keep Helen Lockhart in her old 
home. As was natural, perhaps, it proceeded 
to glorify plain Brian Laidlaw into a hero. 
He found himself, to his own great astonish- 
ment and disgust, the recipient of a great 
deal of kindly and syr-pathetie attention, 
which he did not want, but resented savagely. 
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During the last quarter of that eventful year 
Brian was guilty of more acts of wilful dis- 
courtesy than he had perpetrated during the 
whole course of his life. Old ladies who had 
made an idol of the brave young doctor even 
asked themselves and each other at their tea- 
drinkings whether they had not made a mis- 
take in his character all along. Little cared 
Brian. The only sympathy he brooked, and 
which did him any good, was that of honest 
Guy Douglas; a sympathy none the less 
genuine and substantial that it never said 
anything at all. But Brian felt it in the 
glance of his friend’s fearless eye—in the 
grip of his hand; and once he so far unbur- 
dened his mind to Guy in a manner which 
made that honest man look at him in simple 
wonder. Guy was a thoroughly good fellow, 
but he could not conceive of a love which 
had in it so little alloy of self. It was of 
Helen he spoke, entirely of Helen, betraying 
in his very manner and look the intensity 
of his concern lest she in her married life 
should not be so tenderly cherished as she 
deserved. It filled Broadyards with such a 
flood of passionate regret that he could not 
hold his tongue. 

“Brian, Helen is mad! If only she knew 
what she is throwing away. I could go down 
on my knees to her if it would do any good. 
Heavens ! why are women, the best of them, 
such born idiots? They think if a man can 
write quires of infernal rubbish to them, can 
cram them with poetry, and such rot, they’re 
going to live in paradise for ever, when, like 
as not, they'll find themselves in the other 
place.” 

“Gently, old boy, gently,” said Brian. 

“Well, it’s true. You must let me speak 
this once, Brian. I'll choke if it’s bunged 
up any longer. You and I know Woodgate 
ot old; we haven’t been boys together for 
nothing. We know the fellow’s other side. 
Helen doesn’t, and we can’t be brutes enough 
to tell her, even if there was any chance of 
her taking it in.” 

* Whisht! Guy, you and I had better let 
Woodgate a’be. He is faring badly enough 
in the dale just now ! don’t let us throw any 
more stones at him, but hope for the best. 
Only I have made up my mind to this,” he 
added, and his face flushed, while his strong 
right hand involuntarily clenched. “If he 
is bad to Helen he shall answer for it to me, 
only—it is not possible. She must make a 
good man of him, even if he were a bad one, 
which it would be unjust to call him.” 

‘Oh, I grant that! Nobody has ever said 
he was a fast liver, or anything of that kind. 


He’s just what my mother says, fushionless ; 
but perhaps he may suit Helen better than 
we think. I confess I don’t understand her, 
and when it comes to the bit, I’d rather have 
a woman that speaks her mind, like my 
wife—you know where you are with her— 
and if she cloots your lugs you know what 
it’s for. But Isay, Brian, you won’t wear the 
willow for one woman. There’s other lasses 
in the dale besides Helen Lockhart.” 

Brian shook his head. 

“ Not for me. I’ve never wanted anybody 
but Helen, and now I’ve lost her I'll do 
without.” 

And Guy felt that it was a hopeless case, and 
his soreness of heart against his sister-in-law 
increased, They never spoke of the matter 
again ; and the days went by, ruddy October, 
with its drops of blood in every hedgerow 
gave place to chill November with its dismal 
rains and sodden skies ; then December leaped 
merrily upon the dale with a sharp snow-storm 
and a snap of frost, which turned the dreary 
earth into a thing of bridal beauty. During 
all these weeks two things were observed by 
those who were keeping eyes and ears open 
for everything concerning the inmates of 
Broadrule manse. One was that Brian Laid- 
law had entirely discontinued his visits ; the 
other, that the bridegroom elect had never 
come back. Letters in plenty he wrote to 
Helen, always with a plausible excuse, and 
finally she knew that she need not expect 
him till some days before the twenty-first of 
December, their wedding-day. Somehow, in 
spite of her personal desire for his presence, 
it was something of a relief that he did not 
come. She knew that he would resent the 
cold congratulation with which he would be 
received ; and she had some ground, it will 
be admitted, for thinking her relatives rather 
aggressive in their selfish disappointment. 
She also felt Brian’s absence and marked 
avoidance very keenly, for she loved him 
dearly ; but she never spoke his name. She 
went about her household duties perhaps 
more silently than of yore, performing each 
with a lingering and tender care, because so 
soon she and they must know each other no 
more. She was one of those women to whom 
home and all its obligations are essentially 
dear. No department of household care was 
ever irksome to her, and the little attentions 
she had lavished on the father she adored 
had been the wine of her life. She was born 
to minister ; take from her that heritage of 
womanhood and her occupation was gone. 
She believed that in her new sphere that 
special faculty would have fullest scope ; 
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meanwhile she keenly felt for the old man 
who would miss all that she, and she alone, 
could give him. For his absolute physical 
comfort she was not concerned ; the maids 
were tried and trustworthy, bound to the ser- 
vice of the house by many ties, but she knew 
that she would be missed at every turn. It 
made her very tender, very considerate, very 
watchful in these latter days, and it wrung 
her heart to see in him a restlessness and 
irritability he had never before exhibited. 
She knew that the shadow of the parting lay 
heavy on his soul. 

She was much sustained by Woodgate’s 
letters, which were certainly calculated to 
fill the heart of any woman with the happiest 
anticipation of the future. They were 
masterpieces in their way, wise, witty, and 
serious by turns, and conveying to her 
always—by delicate hint rather than direct 
allusion—his surpassing need of her presence. 
Resigning herself to the inevitable at last, 
Mrs. Gavin Douglas proceeded to do her 
duty to her family, and issued invitations 
for a dinner-party in honour of the event. 
At this great function it was desirable, of 
course, that Richard should be present, and 
it was fixed for the twentieth, the night 
before the wedding. Woodgate wrote that 
he would be detained in London by press of 
work until the nineteenth, and could, there- 
fore, not accept for an earlier date. He was 
to arrive early on the evening of the nine- 
teenth ; everything was ready for the wed- 
ding, there would be no hurry or confusion 
at the end ; even Helen’s trunks, containing 
all but her gown, were packed, and she was 
quite ready for her lover when he should 
come. On that afternoon, a Tuesday, she 
went out of doors alone, with the unacknow- 
ledged desire to take farewell of familiar 
scenes, and the conviction that she should 
not look upon them again for a long time. 
She took a long walk. It was a choice 
winter day, clear, crisp, and bracing, the 
frosty ground making pleasant footing, and 
the snow lying in all the clefts of the hills 
lending variety to the wintry scene. The 
dead heather, bearing no promise of the glory 
it would give to the world in another year, 
made a soft carpet for her feet as she skirted 
the lower slopes of Ruterslaw, pausing often 
as she walked to note with her keen and 
loving eye each familiar and dear detail. A 
flaming shaft from the fiery sunset fell 
athwart the rugged face of Minto, setting all 
the sombre pines aglow, and far across the 
bare expanse she could catch a glimpse of 
the twin breasts of the Eildons, standing out 


round and shapely against the transparency 
of the sky. When her eyes, from roaming 
over that winter prospect, rested themselves 
at length on the grey spire of Broadrule 
church and the white gables of the manse, 
a little sob choked her, and she was fain to 
dry from her eyes the unwonted tears. 
Many fair scenes she might yet see, but 
none fairer or more dear than that which 
her eyes had looked upon for six-and-twenty 
years. 

The intense frost, which the brilliant sun 
had scarcely mellowed, made it possible for 
her to walk straight as the crow flies across 
field and wood, and as she knew where to 
find all the stepping-stones in the burns, 
there was no obstacle in her way. She was 
standing poised upon one of these natural 
bridges which span the noisy little Rule, 
dreamily watching its limpid flow, when the 
click of hoofs on the bridle-path above made 
her look suddenly up. 

“Oh, is it you, Brian ?” 

She lifted her feet daintily, stepped back 
to the bank, which she climbed, Brian lean- 
ing from his saddle to give her a helping 
hand. But he never spoke. 

“Won’t you speak to me, Brian?” she 
asked, with a touch of wistfulness ; but he 
only swung himself from his saddle, and 
walked silently by her side. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ Enjoying my walk ; and saying good-bye 
to familiar things,” she said simply ; “ at 
least for a time.” 

She felt the tension of the moment even 
more keenly than he, but, womanlike, strove 
to hide it. 

“Surely you are very busy just now; no- 
body ever sees you. Where have you been 
to-day ?” 

“Oh, pottering about ; there isn’t much 
doing.” 

“Then you did not speak truly to Annie, 
when you refused her invitation for to-night,” 
said Helen, quickly. ‘We all feel your 
refusal, Brian, very much. I, most of all.” 

“T can’t help that. I had to say some- 
thing to Mrs. Douglas; but she knows the 
reason I won’t come, just as you know why 
I’m not coming on Thursday.” 

“Then you really are not coming, Brian ?” 

“No; I have something to do, five miles 
beyond Branksome, on Thursday. It’ll take 
me all day.” 

Helen turned her face away, and her firm 
mouth trembled. Brian did not look at her. 
He knew she was vexed, and he was glad 
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of it, because he was suffering so acutely 
himself. 

“We'll not see you in the dale, then, 
Helen, for a long time,” he said presently, 
switching the withered reeds with his crop ; 
“and you'll soon forget all about us.” 

“ Do you think so ¢?” Helen asked, simply. 

“ But the worst of it for us poor devils is, 
that we shan’t be able to forget you.” 

He stole a glance at her averted face, but 
could not catch its expression, and so went 
on probing her sore heart more deeply still. 

“No, that’s the worst of it—we shan’t be 
able to forget you—and I question if you'll 
ever get anybody to think more of you, or 
do half as much for you, as the honest folk 
in the dale. They haven’t got gigantic intel- 
lects, maybe, but their hearts are in the 
right place. There’s nothing but weeping 
and wailing, the length and breadth of the 
parish, to-day, over Miss Helen’s departure. 
It’s a grand thing to be bonnie and weel 
liket.” 

“T think you‘are cruel, Brian, very cruel,” 
cried Helen, passionately ; “and you have no 
right to say such horrible things to me. 
What have I done to deserve them? Tell 
me that.” 

Then Brian’s self-control flew to the four 
winds of heaven. He let Bob’s bridle slip 
through his fingers and grasped Helen’s 
shoulder. 

“Why do I say such horrible things to 
you?” he echoed, his voice hoarse with pas- 
sion. “ Because I’m suffering more than 1 am 
fit to bear. Helen, I love you as my own soul, 
always have done, and I thought, God help 
me, that you cared a little for me; and now 
I have to stand by and see you married to 
another man, less worthy—Heaven forgive 
my pride—than I. Is that nothing? And 
yet you expect me to smile and say sweet 
words to you, and lisp my congratulations, 
like other hypocrites. But I can’t, and I 
won't” 

Helen pulled her shoulder from his grip ; 
her face was pale, and blue about the lips, 
her eyes full of a vague misery. She shivered 
as if with cold as she drew herself away. 

“Forgive me, Helen. I’m beside myself 
with misery, and I don’t know what I’m 
saying. How could you expect me to make 
a guest at the wedding which is the death- 
blow to every hope of my life ? and——” 

Helen wheeled round suddenly and faced 
him, and a most unusual wrath was visible 
on her face. 

“ Brian,” she said, and her voice trembled 
clear, incisive, and cold in the still air, “ you 


have said a great deal to-day, and it.is all in 
the same tone, reproaching me for something 
of which I am entirely innocent. I have 
suffered a great deal from many people on 
your account during the last two months, 
and I will speak to-day because I have some- 
thing tosay. You say you have always cared 
for me in that way. If it is true, I have 
only one question to ask. Why did you 
conceal it from me so long ?” 

Brian looked at her bewildered, unable to 
utter a word. This was an entirely new 
rendering of the case, and a sudden light 
glowed in his face. 

“Would it have made any difference, 
Helen ?” 

“JT say nothing at all about that,” she 
replied quite coldly. ‘“ What I do say is 
that I ought not to be blamed for not seeing 
what was never shown to me.” 

“Bless my heart, Helen, I’ve always loved 
you. I thought you knew it all along.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“There is no use saying any more about 
it, Brian, only I had to defend myself, and I 
think the least we can do now is to part 
friends.” 

She offered him her hand, but he did not 
take it. He was struck blind and dumb at 
his own stupidity, and regarded Helen with 
such a mournful steadfastness that she felt 
she must either laugh or ery. Finally she 
said “Good-bye,” and walked away; nor 
did he seek to detain or follow her. Look- 
ing back when she had crossed Rulewater 
she saw him still standing with his arm 
across Bob’s neck and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. And that picture, the solitary 
figures of horse and rider standing out 
against the clear sharp air, remained in her 
mind for a very long time. 

As for Brian, he deserved pity, and 
Helen’s candour had by no means mended 
matters, so far as his peace of mind was 
concerned. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


* All loved her, yet there mingled with that love 
A certain sad impatience.” 

WHEN Helen reached home her father 
had already gone off to Hallkirk to meet 
Richard. She felt glad to be alone in the 
house for a little, having been somewhat 
disturbed by the occurrence of the after- 
noon. She could have wished indeed that 
Brian had less power to disturb her, but 
tried to convince herself that it was because 
he was so old a friend that she felt his 
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estrangement so much. She felt no excite- 
ment at the prospect of seeing Richard, and 
when she heard the roll of the returning 
carriage-wheels in the avenue, she went out 
to the door. She had not changed her 
attire, as they were to drive out, but still 
wore the becoming gown of brown home- 
spun in which she had walked out. She 
coloured up, however, when she saw him 
alight, a tall figure wearing a fur-lined 
and trimmed travelling coat, which seemed 
to give him both height and breadth to his 
somewhat slender figure. He threw his arm 
round her and drew her indoors to the 
nearest room. 

“* My darling, at last,” he said, with a very 
real fervour ; and, holding back her fair face 
from him, looked into it earnestly, and kissed 
it many times. She had never doubted him 
for a moment, believing implicitly every- 
thing he had told her concerning the press 
of work, which kept him till the last moment 
in London. She was absolutely truthful 
herself, and never doubted others unless she 
had absolute proof. 

“You are looking well, Helen, very well 
indeed,” he said with a solicitude she felt to 
be very sweet. “So it has come at last; 
two days more and we shall be together. 
Tell me you are happy at the prospect.” 

He did not for a moment doubt it, but 
wanted the assurance from her lips. 

“T am not unhappy, you can guess, 
Richard,” she said, her beautiful eyes aglow ; 
‘‘but you, are you sure you will never 
regret it ?” 

“Yes, I shall, if you do not have more 
faith in me,” he made haste to answer gaily. 
“Well, dearest, I have got everything pro- 
perly wound up. All my work is over, and 
we shall have nothing to do but enjoy our- 
selves. We shall make straight for Florence, 
and not come back to England till we can 
return to summer skies.” 

Helen smiled. The prospect was fair. 
She had the natural desire of an intelligent 
and inquiring mind to see the beauties of 
other lands. It seemed to her at that 
moment that the new life offered much to 
compensate for anything she might give up 
in the old. 

“ And what about this dreadful function 
to-night ?” he said presently, as he turned 
off his overcoat. ‘How many are coming 
to regard us with curiosity and me with 
suspicion, all set down under the category of 
a friendly interest ?” 

Helen laughed, but shook her finger at 
him. ‘Now, Richard, that is too bad, and 


you must promise not to be sarcastic to-night, 
but appear in your most amiable mood. It 
is not a large party, only a dozen in all.” 

“A dozen—name them; or don’t, I dare- 
say I can make a guess. And how is the 
good Brian? Has he put a decent face on 
his disappvintment, eh ¢” 

Helen coloured, remembering the occur- 
rence of the afternoon. 

“We had better go down to tea now, 
Richard. It is six, and we have to be at 
Broadyards at half-past seven.” 

“Oh, I shall be ready. I say, Helen, look 
here.” 

He took a little morocco-case from his 
pocket, touched the spring, and showed her 
a diamond star lying in its vivid and startling 
beauty on its bed of white velvet. 

“You must wear that to-night ; itis my 
wedding gift. What kind of a gown have 
you 2” 

“Velvet; the old velvet one you used to 
admire,” she said shyly. “1 must not put on 
any of my new ones, you know, till after to- 
morrow. It would not be lucky.” 

“Qh, well, I know the gown, this will go 
well with it. I wish it was all over, Helen, 
and we were away from those northern lati- 
tudes ; they don’t suit me at all.” 

At that moment the minister, wearying 
for his tea, gave the bell a little impatient 
tingle, which made Helen laugh and run. 
The little impromptu meal was a merry one ; 
the bridegroom seemed in a happy mood, and 
his manner towards the minister had just the 
right commingling of deference and affec- 
tionate regard. Helen was quiet but happ 
too ; the father’s heart never quite at rest A 
these weeks, became more reassured, telling 
himself that love for a pure, sweet woman 
like Helen had mellowed all Woodgate’s faults 
away. They lingered so long talking over 
the arrangements for the morrow that they 
had scarcely time to dress, and were the last 
guests to arrive at Broadyards. Helen looked 
well, strikingly handsome indeed in her 
plain elegant gown of rich brown velvet, with 
its touch of real valuable lace to relieve it, 
and the diamond star making a thousand 
dazzling points of light on her white stately 
breast. 

Mrs. Douglas came forward to receive 
them, a dainty vision in blue silk and white 
lace, and she managed to throw into her 
manner just the right amount of cordiality, 
wishing to show Woodgate that he was 
tolerated rather than welcomed as a future 
member of the family. While politely reply- 
ing to the little lady’s greetings, Richard 
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managed to take in the occupants of the 
room, recognising the most of the people he 
expected to see, but disappointed in one. 
Brian was absent. Broadyards, still sore 
about Brian, was a trifle stiff in his manner, 
but spoke out bluntly as was his wont. 

“How are you, Dick? We can hardly 
say we're as glad to see you as we might be 
if you hadn’t come to take away Helen.” 

“ And you've brought all these people here 
to tell me the same thing, I suppose; that’s 
real Dale hospitality,” he answered with a 
laugh, noticing at the same time that Helen 
had taken her seat by old Doctor Laidlaw’s 
side, and that he was paying her special 
attention. Old Madam, a fine striking-look- 
ing figure in the richest of silk and most 
priceless of iace, and wearing such of the 
Douglas diamonds as had not passed to her 
son’s wife, never suffered her eyes to light on 
Woodgate, and it amused him very much. 
He promised himself a little passage at arms 
with her before the evening was over. It 
was a goodly déompany ; the best friends of 
both families in the Dale, all substantial 
gentlefolks, without pretension or display, 
but Woodgate regarded them all with a species 
of good-natured contempt. He was not of 
them; and though he had sojourned for 
years in their midst, had never become as 
one of themselves. They had regarded him 
always, and did regard him now as an alien, 
and, without exception, resented his mar- 
riage with Helen. In these circumstances the 
giving of a dinner to honour the occasion was 
an absurd mistake, and instead of improving 
matters was calculated rather to widen the 
breach. For Woodgate was not in the least 
coneiliatory. Helen went to dinner on her 
brother-in-law’s arm, Woodgate taking Annie. 
It was on the whole a pretty sociable meal, 
and passed off well till the toast of the even- 
ing came to be honoured, the proposal falling 
to the lot of old Doctor Laidlaw as the oldest 
friend of both families. The old man, in 
spite of a natural brusqueness of manner, had 
plenty of tact, and could make a graceful 
after-dinner speech. He did not say much, 
but managed to convey the opinion of every 
one present that Woodgate might consider 
himself a very lucky man indeed. 

When he rose to reply, his cheeks were a 
trifle flushed, and there was a rather mis- 
chievous gleam in his eye. 

“My friends,” he said, in that sweet, suave 
voice of his, “I thank you from my heart 
for the heartiness with which you have 
honoured this toast. The manner in which 
it has been proposed by my old friend con- 


siderably simplifies my reply. He considers 
me a lucky man, and my opinion entirely coin- 
cides with his. One thing I am certain of, 
and that is that whatever the future may be, 
Helen Lockhart will never forget the dale 
and her old associations, nor shall I; and we 
hope that our marriage will make a bond 
between the great city and this which no- 
thing but death will break.” 

It was gracefully done, and touched some 
of the impressionable ladies to tears. But 
Madam, when her daughter-in-law gave the 
signal, bustled out of the room with a great 
deal of unnecessary rustling, which might be 
taken as an expression of her disapproval. 

**T canna bide the man, my dear,” she said 
to Mrs. Kilpatrick of Cavering, as she took 
her arm up-stairs. ‘“ An’ there was a lump 
in Doctor Laidlaw’s throat when he was 


speakin’. What for is Brian no here to- 
nicht? It’s queer a’ through, I tell ye, an’ 


it'll be queeier afore its dune.” 

As was the custom in those parts, the 
gentlemen made a long sojourn in the dining- 
room, and when they did begin to saunter 
up-stairs, the ladies had had their tea, and 
the most of their gossip past. Mrs. Douglas 
was at the piano when they entered, Helen 
seeking a song to sing. Woodgate, whom 
the generous wine had rendered more amiable, 
made straight for Madam, where she sat in 
majesty, with her stiff skirts spread out on 
the ottoman, and her slender fingers playing 
with her double eye-glass. 

“Hulloa,” she said brusquely, “you an’ 
me are not that sib, Richard Woodgate. 
There’s your place the nicht,” she added, 
pointing with her fan to the piano. 

Woodgate smiled, deliberately swept her 
ample skirts aside, and sat down. 

“ By-and-by, Madam; I bear in mind that 
opportunities for talking to you will soon be 
few ; besides, I want to ask you something. 
What have I done to mortally offend you ? 
I have been puzzling myself over it all the 
evening. You know you are an apostle of 
candour, so don’t evade my question.” 

“Oh, I winna, my man, sin’ ye’ve speer’t,” 
she replied, in her very broadest. ‘“ Are 
there nae women across the Border that ye 
maun needs tak’ awa’ the flower o’ our 
flock 1” 

“ Women in plenty, but none like Helen,” 
he answered, sincerely enough. 

Madam put on her eye-glass, and delibe- 
rately surveyed him with all the keenness of 
which she was capable. 

“T hae never liked ye, Richard, as callant 
or man,” she said. “ An’ maybe I have done 
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ye wrang. It’s Helen’s sel’ you're seekin’, 
surely, and ye'll dae what a man can to mak’ 
her a contented wife.” 

“For what reason would I seek her, 
Madam? She has no money, that I am 
aware, even if I required money in a wife. 
You do me an injustice, Madam; and not 
you alone, but everybody else in this en- 
lightened place. You are selfish here in the 
dale, grossly selfish, seeking to keep every 
good thing to yourselves.” 

Madam smiled slightly, and continued to 
regard him not steadfastly, only partially re- 
assured. 

“Tm but an auld wife, Richard, and you 
are a great man, so they say. Mind ye this, 
lad: a woman canna live on book-writin’ or 
the clatter o’ folk praisin’ her man. Happen 
ye to ken in London Mrs. Carlyle, Jane 
Welsh, that was ?” 

“T have never met her. Of course I know 
to whom you refer,” replied Woodgate, not 
without interest. 

“ Weel, sce ye to it that her fate be na 
Helen’s. Ye may never be as great as 
Carlyle, but I’m thinkin’ ye micht hae his 
faults, which arise out o’ naething but an 
inordinate vanity. The crater thinks the 
Almichty made the universe for him an’ nae 
ither body. Dinna ye forget that Helen has 
a corner in that universe set apart for her 
just as ye have, an’ maybe the Lord ’ill hae 
a sicht mair interest in her bit than yours. 
That’s my advice to, you, Richard, the nicht 
afore the marriage. Helen Lockhart’s nae 
common woman; she has a heart of gold, 
but there’s depths into that can seethe in a 
righteous anger. She'll no be saft where 
wrang is. See you that ye dinna set that sea 
in commotion. Ye’ll never rue it but aince, 
an’ that’ll be aye.” 

There was a certain weird poetry in the 
old lady’s style of talk which took the edge 
off her entirely uncomplimentary tone, and 
tempted Richard to carry her on. He was 
always interested in characters, just as Laid- 
law pricked up his ears for cases. 


“So you know Mrs. Carlyle. There may 
be faults on both sides, Madam; you will 
admit that.” 

“JT will, and the woman’s soured, soured 
oot o’ a’ her lassie sweetness as any woman 
in the flesh might be, leevin wi’ a thrawn wi’ 
sic a deil o’' a man. It wad break the temper 
o’ the angel Gabriel, an’ Helen has a temper, 
mind, as she should hae, just enough o’ the 
deil to keep him oot. But gae wa, she’s goin’ 
to sing, an’ she'll gar me greet likely, an’ 
auld wife’s tears are na sicht for you ; so gang 
an’ stand by her as ye should.” 

Woodgate did as he was bid. Helen sang 
well, without affectation or the slightest self- 
consciousness. Her voice, very sweet and 
clear and true, had been carefully trained 
and conscientiously exercised, so that it con- 
ferred rare pleasure on all who heard it. 
She felt keenly the effort it was to go 
through with the ballad for which they had 
asked her, “The Auld Hoose,” but, exer- 
cising her rare self-control, she did not suffer 
her emotion to betray itself in her voice, and 
was the most composed of all present. After 
the song, somehow, conversation did not 
flow so easily as before, and, as was the 
custom among these simple country folks, 
the party broke up early. 

Woodgate remained overnight at Broad- 
yards, and thought it worth his while to 
make himself particularly agreeable to Guy 
as they smoked a late pipe together over the 
gun-room fire. Guy woke up his wife when 
he went upstairs at two A.M. to inform her 
that Woodgate wasn’t half a bad fellow 
after all, and they had been jumping on him 
too much. Next day, soon after breakfast, 
Brian Laidlaw set out on Bob's back for a 
remote glen miles beyond Branksome Dene, 
and his father saw him no more till the 
darkening after the festivities of the day 
were over. 

“Ye didna miss much, lad,” was the old 
man’s sole comment on the affair. “It was 
just as Madam said as we came down the 
stairs, ‘It’s as dreich as a Liddesdal drow.’ ” 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


By T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., Canon or WorcesTER AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO 
THE QUEEN. 


HE situation of Worcester Cathedral and 
the condition of its surroundings are 
rather typical of the Church’s revived ac- 
tivity amongst men than of the learned 
leisure and contemplative repose which in 
imagination attach to the cloistered life. It 
stands in the midst or, rather, on the verge 
of a bustling, thriving city of some forty-two 
thousand inhabitants. The sounds of factory- 
bells, summoning or dismissing toilers, can be 
heard daily mingling with the soft matin and 
evening chimes of its famous and melodious 
bells. Standing on the terrace at the west 
end of the church, you look over open country, 
prettily wooded, to the picturesque outlines 
of the Malvern Hills—“ the lonely heights ” 
from whence 


“Twelve fair counties saw the blaze” 


which told them that the threatening fleets 
of Spain were visible in the Channel. In 
the nearer foreground is the suburb of St. 
John’s, which suffered so severely and had 
its old church filled with wounded and dying 
when, on September 3rd, 1651, Cromwell won 
over Charles II. the decisive victory which he 
called his “crowning mercy ” ; a little to the 


right lies the open plain called Pitchcroft, 
where, in 1642, the chivalry of the gallant 
Prince Rupert had to yield to the stubborn 
determination of the Parliamentarian forces 
under Fiennes ; while immediately beneath it 
flows the broad Severn, on whose waters, in 
old days much wider than now, the ancient 
Briton—dwelling in his wattled hut in the 
forest which stretched from Malvern beacons 
to the “flood of the Severn sea ”—floated 
his canoe, and up whose temptingly navigable 
stream the fierce Danes of Hardicanute came 
to plunder and to destroy. 

North and south and east of the Cathedral 
lies the “Faithful City,” described in the 
motto of her civic arms—“ Civitas in Bello 
et in Pace fidelis.” While many tall chim- 
neys tell of manufacturing enterprises—fore- 
most and most famous among them the 
Royal Porcelain Works—yet there survive in 
New Street and its neighbourhood many of 
the picturesque old houses which must have 
been there when, on the fatal day of the 
Battle of Worcester, King Charles II., pur- 
sued by his foes, retreated down Sidbury, 
and made good his escape through the house 
where he had slept the night before, and 
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which is still standing at the corner of the 
Corn Market. Over the door is this inscrip- 
tion :— 


“LOVE GOD [W B 1577 R D] HONOR 
THE KINGE.” 


found protection in it, and to him may be 
attributed the latter part of the inscription, 
connected with his own initials. The Com- 
mandery in Sidbury, originally the Hospital 
of St. Wulstan, is a beautiful old house of 





The date probably refers to the time of 
its erection, at which period it is said to 
have belonged to William Berkeley, and 
Judge Berkeley was born there in 1584. 
R. Durant was the owner when the King 


the time of Henry VII., wonderfully pre- 
served, and contains the room in which the 
Duke of Hamilton died from the wound he 
received in the battle. 

Along these quaint old narrow streets 
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many royal processions have passed in olden 
times. King Stephen and his troops marched 
through in 1139, in Easter week, on his way 
to besiege Ludlow Castle, visiting the Cathe- 
dral en route, and placing on the altar his 
ring as an offering. ‘Twenty years later 
King Henry II. and his queen kept their 
Christmas festival at Worcester, and went in 
stately procession to their coronation in the 
Cathedral. More than once King John 
came to do penance at the famous shrine of 
St. Wulstan. Henry III., Edward L., Henry 
IV., Henry VIL, Henry VII with young 
Prince Arthur, Queen Elizabeth, James VI., 
George III, and William IV. are also 
amongst the royal visitors to this city and 
its stately church. 

Leaving the terrace at the west end, where 
we have been for a few moments recalling 
these reminiscences of scenes connected with 
our surroundings, we pass to the north door 
of the Cathedral, nearly opposite the entrance 
to the historic deanery, once the episcopal 
palace. a 

3efore actually entering the sacred build- 
ing, it will be well to recall in briefest out- 
line something of its history. In A.D. 679 
the diocese of Worcester was founded, in 
accordance with the command of Etheldred, 
King of the Mercians, by the Council of 





Hatfield deciding on the ecclesiastical par- 
tition of Mercia, which had hitherto been 
under the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Tatfrith, who was a monk in the cele- 
brated monastery of Whitby (then called 
Streaneshalh), was chosen first bishop, but 
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died before he could be consecrated; and 
3osel, from the same great centre of light 
and learning, became the first of a long 
series of bishops of Worcester, amongst 
which we find four who were canonised— 
St. Egwin, St. Dunstan, St. Oswald, and St. 
Wulstan ; one, Julius de Medici (1521), who 
became Pope with the title of Clement VIL. ; 
two, in striking contrast to the foregoing, 
who were martyrs to the Protestant cause— 
Latimer (1535), and John Hooper (1552) ; 
and many other illustrious men, such as 
Walter de Cantelupe (1236), John Gauden 
(1660), Fleetwood (1675), Stillingfleet 
(1689), and John Hough (1717), of Mag- 
dalen College fame. 

The first cathedral proper was built by 
Oswald, who had become bishop in succes 
sion to Dunstan, and it was completed in 
983. This prelate established a Benedictine 
monastery dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which absorbed the older foundation 
of St. Peter. Oswald’s church was, of course, 
Saxon, and no portion of it now remains, 
unless possibly the remarkable kaluster 
column in the wall arcade of the slype, or 
Prior’s passage, which leads from where 
originally the prior’s house, and late the 
deanery, stood, into the eastern cloister. 
These slight columns are rather Saxon than 
purely Norman in 
style, and probably 
may have been por- 
tions of the old Saxon 
church used by Wul- 
stan in erecting his 
Norman cathedral and 
monastic buildings in 
1084. If this be so, 
this little passage re- 
mains the one only 
connecting link be- 
tween the present and 
the ancient Saxon 
church. 

In 1089 the Nor- 
man structure com- 
menced by Wulstan 
some five years before 
was sufficiently com- 
pleted for use ; but in 
1202, after various 
minor vicissitudes in 
the intervening years, that cathedral was 
destroyed by fire, excepting some portions 
presently to be noticed. Another cathedral 
was erected during the episcopate of Bishop 
Sylvester, which was consecrated with great 
ceremony in 1218, King Henry III. being 
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present on the occasion, and witnessing the 
depositing of the remains of St. Wulstan in 
a splendid shrine. The choir and Lady 
chapel were built early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the nave in the fourteenth, the 
north side in the earlier and the south side 
in the later part of it. 

Entering by the north porch (built in 
1386), with its highly decorated front, con- 
sisting chiefly of niches filled with figures of 
the Apostles, let us turn to our right, and 
for a moment stand beneath the great west 
window, with its elaborate illustration of the 
Creation. The first point which strikes the 
visitor is that you can see straight up the 
entire length of the Cathedral (four hundred 
and fifty feet), the choir screen and the 
reredos in the choir being so open that they 
in no wise impede the view. The later 
Transitional Norman of the two western 
bays of the nave (which survive from Wul- 
stan’s church), the Decorated of the north 
aisle, and the Perpendicular of the south 
aisle, and the distant cluster of Early Eng- 
lish of the choir and Lady chapel, are all 
bound together in one exquisitely harmoni- 
ous whole by the magnificently groined roof 
(of the fourteenth century), with bosses and 
foliage and figures at the intersections, the 
ridge line of which runs unbroken the entire 
length at one continued elevation. 

XXITI—7 





Passing up the nave, 
paved throughout with 
black and white marble, * 
we notice how much 
richer the decoration on 
thecolumns on the north 
aisle is than that of 
those on the south, and 
we observe in the south 
aisle a series of arched 
recesses evidently sur- 
viving from the Norman 
period, and later filled 
with elaborate altar and 
othertombs. Both aisles 
contain numerous monu- 
ments. The most in- 
teresting, perhaps, of 
these are that to Bishop 
Gauden, who died 1662, 
and who was generally 
believed to be the author 
of “Kikon  Basilike,” 
sometimes attributed to 
King Charles I. himself, 
and the tablet to the 
memory of Thomas Lyt- 
tleton, who in 1466 was 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. ‘The 
western transepts +—above the intersection 
of which with the nave stands the tower one 
hundred and ninety-six feet high, and fur- 
nished with a magnificent peal of bells---con- 
tain some portions of Norman work, especially 
two very fine arches, one opening into St. 
John’s Chapel at the south of the choir aisle. 
The north transept contains Roubiliac’s fine 
monument to Bishop Hough, and also a 
plain memorial to the famous Stillingfleet. 
A splendid flight of marble steps leads up to 
the screen, erected at the restoration of the 
Cathedral by Sir Gilbert Scott, in which he 
used wood and marble and metal with ad- 
mirable effect, the result being a screen of 
combined grace and dignity, which leaves 
both light and sound absolutely unimpeded, 
and yet marks off with sufficient distinctive- 
ness the ‘Holy of Holies” from the outer 
courts of the temple. 

Through the fine light brass dwarf gates 
is the chief entrance to the choir, which, with 
the Lady chapel of the same style, forms the 
most beautiful and characteristic portion of 
the Cathedral. It is all throughout the very 

* This pavement was given by the late Earl of Dudley, who 
was most munificent in his gifts to the Cathedral, contributing 
also the great organ, the magnificent new pulpit, and the west 
window, when the Cathedral was restored. 

+ The Cathedral is in the form of a double cross, with two 


transepts, one between the choir and nave, the other separating 
the Lady chapel and choir. 
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best form of Early English. The great octa- 
gonal columns, with their clustered shafts of 
white stone and Purbeck marble, their joints 
bound with copper rings, and their exquisite 
capitals of infinite variety cut so clean and 
clear and deep; above, the triforium, with 
groups of two smaller arches enclosed in 
larger and enriched arches in each bay, and 
at the back of these an arcaded wall, the 
arcading picturesquely irregular ; and rising 
over this again the clerestory, with its three 
acutely-pointed arches in each bay, the cen- 
tral one loftier than the others, and separated 
from these by slender shafts of Purbeck 
marble ; and high above all, the fine groined 
roof, decorated richly, blazoned with saints 
and martyrs, and with cherubim and angels; 
and exactly over the sanctuary, in the centre 
of a blaze of golden rays, the figure of our 
Lord Himself—this altogether, with its ex- 
quisite refinement of outline and its great 
wealth of detail, is a very dream of sacred 
beauty, when one sees it flooded with the 
dazzling sunshine on some bright spring morn- 
ing, or touched here and there with a mystic 
glory as, on an autumn evening, the sun seems 
to lovingly linger on it for a moment, as if 
reluctant to leave it and sink beyond the 
distant Malvern hills. 

The canopies of the seats north and south 
of the entrance to the choir, which are the 
stalls of the dean and canons, are modern 
work, but the seats themselves and the row 
of open stalls for honorary and minor canons 
are the original miserere seats, dating from 
1379, which survived a restoration in 1551 
and the iconoclastic ruthlessness of the Crom- 
wellian troops at the Revolution. Attached 
to the swbselle are a series of curious and 
most interesting carvings, which some eighty 
years ago had been removed from their an- 
cient position and made into a portion of the 
screen which then separated the choir from 
the nave. They were, however, restored in 
1865 to their original places. These thirty- 
seven carvings are not only valuable as speci- 
mens of medieval art, but “as illustrating 
very directly and significantly the literature 
and the social and intellectual history of the 
period to which they belong.” They embrace 
rural, religious, domestic, agricultural, and 
satirical subjects, and will amply repay a 
more detailed inspection than can be given 
in the usual hasty visit paid by a tourist. 

On the north side stands the choir pulpit, 
a fair specimen of Late Perpendicular, dating 
from about 1500. It was removed here in 
1748 from the nave, and its chief interest 
lies in the fact that most probably it must 


have often been occupied by Latimer, although 
he generally preached (“ weather permitting,” 
I suppose) at the “fair stone cross which was 
in the churchyard.” In the centre, facing the 
altar rails, stands the tomb of King John. 
The Dean and Chapter still possess the king’s 
dying deposition, in which he expresses the 
wish that his body should be laid in Wor- 
cester between the shrines of St. Oswald and 
St. Wulstan, which position, together with 
the monk’s cowl in which he is buried, was 
to secure him an easier transit through pur- 
gatory! ‘The figure of the monarch, which 
is the oldest royal effigy in England, is upon 
the top of the tomb, and on either side a 
small episcopal figure, presumably the two 
saints, censing the king. Doubts having been 
raised as to whether the body itself had been 
removed when the position of the tomb was 
altered it was opened in 1797 and the body, 
five feet six inches in length, monk’s cowl and 
all, discovered there, corresponding with the 
figure outside. In regard to the character of 
the king, who died at Newark, October 19th, 
1216, and whose remains rest amidsuch saintly 
surroundings, silence is perhaps the truest 
mercy. Writing in 1677, Sandford concludes 
his account of the burial of the king thus 
quaintiy :—‘ But as to his actions, he neither 
came to the crown by justice, nor held it 
with honour, nor left it in peace; yet having 
had many good points, and especially his 
royal posterity continued to this day, we can- 
not do less than honour his memory.” Let 
us turn from this grave, full of sad and awful 
memories, to the exquisite chantry of Prince 
Arthur—eldest son of Henry VII.—which is 
close by on the right. 

One of the saddest and most interesting 
pageants in the history of Worcester and of 
her Cathedral, must have been the funeral of 
this young prince in 1502. He died at 
Ludlow, and on St. George’s Day of that 
year, his body, “dressed with spices and 
other sweet stuffe, so sufficiently done that 
it needed not lead, was chested,” and borne 
thence to Bewdley, and thence on St. Mark’s 
Day to Worcester. We can picture to our- 
selves in thought the solemn procession pass- 
ing along what is now High Street, then a 
narrow thoroughfare with low timbered 
houses, at whose quaint windows sad faces 
looked out at the crowds and the strange 
scene of funeral pomp below. Although, 
according to the old chronicles of an eye- 
witness, “the daye was faire,” there were 
“all the torches of the towne” alight. 
The streets were thronged “with secular 
canons in graye amys (amices) with rich 
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copes, and other curates, secular priests, 
clerks, and children with surplisses in great 
numbers.” Inside the churchyard were a 
crowd of abbots from the great religious 
houses in the country round, and the prior 
of Worcester: and so the body was borne 
through the “quiere to the herse, which 
was the goodlyest and best wrought and gar- 
nished that ever I sawe.” 

On either side of the remains of the young 
prince of so much popularity and promise, 
were eighteen lights, and fourteen banners 
and bannerells blazoned with the arms of 
the Queen, and the royal arms of her Ma- 
jesty of Spain and other royal devices, and 
one hundred “ pencills ” (pennons) of divers 
badges fluttered around as the procession 
proceeded up the Cathedral, where the ‘‘ rich 
cloth of majestie, well fringed and double 
rayled, covered with black, was layed under 
foote.” After a long funeral service, there 
was a solemn “ watche” kept all night by a 
number of lords, and knights, and esquires, 
and others, until,the grey morning light stole 
through the Cathedral windows, and at eight 
o'clock the final mass was said by the Bishop 


of Chester. Never was stranger scene wit- 
nessed in a church than when, after the mass, 
the surcoat, the shield, the sword, “the 
helme with the crest” of the prince were 
borne up the choir, and then the Earl of 
Kildare’s son and heir—Lord Garrard—es- 
corted by two knights bannerett and two 
knights batchelor, mounted on the prince’s 
horse, armed with the prince’s arms, and 
“with a pollaxe in his hand, the head down- 
wards,” entered the choir, and the horse was 
handed over and received as an offering by 
the Abbot of Tewksbury, as the gospeller. 
“To have seen the weeping when the of- 
fringe was done—he had a hard heart that 
wept not. Then the corpse, with weeping 
and sore lamentation, was laid in the grave 
by the Bishop of Lincolne also sore weeping. 
His officer of armes, sore weeping, tooke off 
his coate of armes and cast it along over the 
chest right lamentably. Then the controller, 
sore weeping and crying, took the staffe of 
his office by both endes, and over his own 
head broke it and cast it into the grave. In 
likewise did the gentleman ushers their 
roddes. This was a piteous sight to those 
who beheld it.” 
We can stand by 














that grave to-day, 
now covered by an 
altar-tomb, and en- 
closed in Prince 
Arthur’s chantry, 
which is distinct 
from the surround- 
ing Early English 
architecture like a 
separate casket let 
in, yet so skilfully 
adjusted that the 
sense of harmony 
remains unbroken. 
It is a_ beautiful 
specimen of Late 
Perpendicular — or 
Tudor, with 
traceried vaulting, 
and it is richly 
decorated on the 
exterior with the 
roses of York and 
Lancaster, and 
other symbols, re- 
presenting the 
union of the two 
rival houses, and 
with the Prince of 
Wales’ plumes, the 
feathers upright, 
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as his present Royal Highness has them 
portrayed, and not bent over as they used 
to be incorrectly represented. As we stand 
within that little sanctuary we cannot but 
often reflect how much of history circles 
around that grave. Had he, with his young 
wife Katharine of Aragon as Queen, suc- 
ceeded to the throne instead of his brother, 
Henry VIII., how widely different might 
have been the history of England and of the 
English Church. 

The Early English style of the choir is con- 
tinued in the Lady chapel, which is ap- 
proached from either of the choir aisles by a 
series of descending steps. The higher ele- 
vation of the choir, necessitated by its being 
over the Norman crypt, is no longer con- 
tinued, and the Lady chapel and the east 
transepts are on the lower level of the nave. 
Owing to this, and also to these transepts 
being narrower than the great west transepts, 
this east portion of the Cathedral gains im- 
mensely in height and impressive dignity. 
The concentration of spiritual devotion which 
seems instinctively to attach to the enclosure 
of the choir, seems to be transformed into 
spiritual aspiration as we pass into the Lady 
chapel and its transepts. 

Right round the walls of the Lady chapel 
and the transepts, there is an arcade of trefoil- 
headed arches with foliated capitals, the 
spandrils of which are adorned with a series 
of very interesting and curious sculptures of 
the thirteenth century. They are evidently 
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done by artists of widely different tastes and 
skill, varying greatly as they do in both 
subject and style. In some cases one hand 
has contributed the work of a single span- 
dril, in another instance a whole series of 
subjects are apparently the work of one de- 
signer. Foliage, birds, beasts, imaginary 
monsters occupy some spaces, and then there 
is a quaint delineation of a bishop offering 
on an altar the model of a cathedral—possi- 
bly intended for Bishop de Blois, in whose 
time (1218—-1236) this portion was built— 
and then in another part we find a series of 
sculptures depicting, with grim and gro- 
tesque fancifulness, the Final Judgment. 
The Expulsion from Paradise is somewhat 
incongruously introduced in this series, 
Adam with his spade and Eve with her dis- 
taff, suggestive of the old couplet :— 


*“* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” 


while with a bold stroke of imagination 
the sculptor has introduced a Christian 
church surmounted with a cross visible above 
the walls which encircle the Garden of Eden. 
The gems, however, of this series of spandril 
work are the singularly dignified present- 
ment of a bishop pronouncing a benediction, 
and a Crucifixion, with a female figure’ on 
either side of the cross. The sacred figure 
itself is a piece of exquisitely beautiful 
work ; and in the case of the two women 
(the face of one being quite concealed) the 
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idea of intense sorrowful emotion is conveyed 
with refined suggestiveness in the pose and 
outline of their figures. 

In this chapel and these transepts there 
are several tombs of more or less interest. 
The identification of these, however, is more 
or less conjectural, owing to the many dis- 
turbances of monuments which have taken 
place during times of war and tumult and 
the periods of renovation and repair, A 
small tablet on the north wall commemorates 
the memory of Anne Walton (sister of 
Bishop Ken) and bears this quaint epitaph 
from the pen of her husband, the father of 
anglers: “Here lyeth buryed soe mach as 
could dye of Anne, the wife ofJsaac Walton, 
who was a woman of remarkable prudence 
and of the Primitive Piety, her great and 
general knowledge being adorned with such 
true Humility and blest with soe much Chris- 
tian Meekeness as made her worthy of a 
more memorable Monument. She dyed 
(alas! that she is dead) the 17th of 
Aprill, 1662, aged 52. Study to be like 
her.” 

There are costly modern monuments to 
the late Lord Lyttleton and the late Earl of 
Dudley, and a charming figure by Chantrey 
(1820)in the north transept to the memory of 
Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Digby. 

Returning 
from the Lady 
chapel by the 
choir north aisle 
we pass an in- 
teresting small 
window in the 
wall, Perpen- 
dicular in style, 
which was in- 
tended in old 
days for the 
sacristan (whose 
residence was 
outside) to 
watch at night 
the lights burn- 
ing in the choir 
before the 
shrines of the 
saints; and 
crossing outside © 
the choir to the 
great south 
transept we de- 
scend a narrow 
flight of steps 
into the crypt, 





the most beautiful and perfect in England. 
It is part of the ancient church built by 
Wulstan about 1084, and here the bishop 
held a synod in 1092, to settle a dispute 
as to whether St. Helen’s or St. Alban’s 
was to be regarded as the mother church of 
Worcester. The decision arrived at, how- 
ever,’ favoured neither, but declared the 
Cathedral itself entitled to that honour. 
Instead of the great pillars or masses of 
masonry which are generally to be found as 
the supporters in erypts, we have here a series 
of exquisitely light and graceful shafts, un- 
decorated, “ plain, with their beauty all in 
themselves.” . Like the crypts of Winchester, 
Gloucester, and Canterbury, this also is 
apsidal, but it surpasses them in the beauty 
of its proportions and in the slightness of its 
supporting pillars. On the south side is a 
chapel, with remains of coloured coats of 
arms on the walls which seem to indicate 
that it is the burying place of the Earls of 
Gloucester. “The pillars seem to move 
like living trees,” was the appreciative and 
graphic exclamation of a distinguished 
American as I walked with him one day 
around the central portion of this lovely 
crypt. Dean Stanley said that this crypt 
reminded him of the mosque of Cordova. 
Many other 
points alike of 
interest and of 
beauty are to be 
noticed within 
the Cathedral 
itself, but we 
must pass out- 
side for a glance 
at the chapter 
house and _ the 
cloisters. From 
College Green 
on the south 
side of the 
Cathedral, in 
which are situ- 
ated the resi- 
dences of the 
canons, we gain 
a complete and 
striking view of 
the general plan 
of the monastic 
buildings. On 
our right as we 
face northward 
is the ancient 
Edgar Tower, 
formerly the 
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entrance to the castle of which scarcely a trace 
remains, but restored to the monks in the time 
of Henry III. To the left are the chapter 
house and the old refectory, now the Cathe- 
dral school ; and close to the chapter house, 
separating the ground around it from a 
canons’ garden, is the beautiful and strikingly 
picturesque ruin of the ancient Guesten Hall, 
built in 1320 by De Bransford, then prior of 
the monastery. Here used to be entertained 
the illustrious guests and wealthy pilgrims 
who of old flocked to the shrine of St. Wul- 
stan. The ruin contains two large and two 
smaller windows of exquisite tracery, and a 
small doorway through which the prior passed 
from his house to the hall. At right angles 
with the larger ruin is a smaller one in the 
garden of the canonry adjoining, which is 
supposed to have been a portion of the 
private chapel. 

We now pass into the cloisters by the small 
south-eastern entrance. The stonework of 
the entrance-gate is Norman, but richly deco- 
rated in the arch, and we pass along a short 
vaulted Norman passage which indicates the 
height of the original cloisters. The present 
cloisters are of Perpendicular architecture, 
highly decorated, the vaulting elaborately 
moulded with bosses depicting subjects from 
Scripture. The stonework being to a great 
extent red sandstone, gives the entire scene 
a peculiar richness and warmth. ‘The piers 
on the inner side are pierced with rect- 
angular openings, the object of which has 
been much discussed. The door into the 
chapter house is in the east cloister. This 
beautiful building is circular within but ex- 
ternally was transformed in 1400 into a 
decagon with angle-buttresses, and Perpen- 
dicular windows were at the same time 
placed in the upper portion. The lower part 
of the interior remains, however, Norman, 
probably built early in the twelfth century. 
Around it run two tiers of wall arcading, 
the lower containing recesses for seats— 
while in the centre rises one shapely column 
with a simple splayed capital from which 
spread out slight ribs dividing the vault 
into ten bays. The entire effect is strikingly 
graceful and solemn. Here are preserved 
many ancient documents and letters, in- 
cluding a grart by Uhtred, Regulus Huiec- 
ciorum, of land, dated a.p. 700, and bearing 
the signature of Offa, king of the Mercians ; 
also a charter of Wulstan, dated 1089 ; the 
will of King John, commencing—“ First of 
all I desire that my body may be buried in 
the church of St. Mary and St. Wulstan of 
Worcester ;” letters from Edward I. and 


Elizabeth, and several from Charles I., most 
of them asking for pecuniary help for his 
army. In one dated July, 1642, from York, 
he promises to pay 8 per cent. for money 
lent him by either Oxford University or 
Worcester diocese, and to repay the capital 
“as soon as it shall please God to settle the 
Distraction of this poor Kingdom of which 
our conscience bear us witness that we are 
not the cause.” 

As we leave the chapter house to pass 
round the cloisters we may notice one of 
the vergers or beadsmen, who hold office 
direct under sign manual of the sovereign, 
in the quaint Henry VIII. costume, with 
the great Tudor rose embroidered in red 
silk on the left breast of his gown, accord- 
ing to the statute of that king, which still 
holds good.* 

Above the north cloister, and exactly over 
the south aisle, is the library of the Cathedral, 
originated in 1057 by Godiva, wife of Leo- 
fric, Duke of Mercia; Bishop Carpenter, in 
1461, however, may be regarded practically 
as its real founder. It contains many valuable 
MSS., including a beautiful copy of Wicklif’s 
New Testament, also Vacarius’ “‘Roman Law” 
(the only copy in England, and one of the 
only four in existence). There are also some 
4,000 printed works, amongst which are some 
of Caxton’s, Wynkyn de Worde, and other 
early printers. 

The entrance to the library is from the 
slype which leads from the north-west angle 
of the cloisters out to the ruins of the ancient 
dormitories. At the other end of this short 
passage is the monks’ entrance to the Cathe- 
dral. It is known as “The Miserrimus Door,” 
owing to the plain, flat stone in the cloister 
pavement just before it, which, without name 
or date, bears only the pathetic inscription, 
“ Miserrimus.” It was on this that Words- 
worth wrote his well-known sonnet :— 

“ * Miserrimus!’ and neither name nor date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol graven on the stone ; 

Nought but that word assigned to the unknown, 

That solitary word to separate 

From all, and cast a cloud around the fate 

Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched one! 

Who chose his epitaph? Himself alone 

Could thus have dared the grave to agitate, 

And claim, among the dead, this awful crown; 

Nor doubt that he marked also for his own, 

Close to these cloistral steps, a burial place, 

That every foot might fall with heavier tread, 

Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger, pass 

Softly! ‘To save the contrite, Jesus bled.” 
The real facts, however, point to a some- 
what different condition of affairs from what 
Wordsworth imagined. It is almost if- not 
quite certain that it contains the remains of 


* “Pauperes in togarum suarum sinistro humero rosam ex 
serico rubro factam semper gerant.’’ . 
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the Rev. Thomas Morris, who was one of the 
clergy of the Cathedral at the time of the 
accession of William III., but whose con- 
science did not permit him to take the oath 
of allegiance to that monarch. He resigned 
his appointment, but continued for years 
to frequent the scenes and the church to 
which he was still devoted, beloved by all 
who knew him. His dying request to be 
buried there was fulfilled. This may seem 
to some an inadequate explanation of such 
an inscription. But this is only because the 
pathos of a devotion, even unto death, toa lost 
cause, is perhaps scarcely to be appreciated 
by an age so constantly familiar with the 
flexible adaptability of political and other 
consciences. Where can we better conclude 
our wanderings and meditations amid the 
past than at this spot? Often, as on some 
festival night, the choir and clergy pass in 
long procession around the cloisters and over 
this sad sacred stone, some of us, at all events, 


cannot but think of the old man, “silvered 
over with the weight and infirmities of eighty- 
eight years,” faithful amid so many faithless, 
who passed away in 1748, and whose remains 
were borne, by six maidens dressed all in 
white with rosettes of a pattern chosen by 
himself, to the for-ever nameless grave close 
outside the door of the church he loved so 
well. As the door is flung open before us, 
and the great Cathedral nave, thronged with 
worshippers, bursts upon us with a dazzling 
flood of light, and the thunder of the organ 
and the melody of many voices surge and 
swell in hymns of praise beneath that splendid 
roof, one cannot but feel as if it were a sym- 
bol of the change which that grave was to 
him, as through it he passed from the cold- 
ness and darkness of his sad old age into 
the everlasting glory, to join the innu- 
merable throng of worshippers in that 
temple from which he would “go out no 
more for ever.” 


THE PAINTER OF THE ETERNAL TRUTHS. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


PART II 


S I tried to show in my former 
paper, Mr. Watts’s intention 
in all his work is to give 
material expression to the 
character and scope of 
modern thought. His many 
paintings with Death as 

their subject are essentially characteristic of 

our time. 

I have spoken of several of these great 
pictures in my last paper, but there are two 
more which ought to claim our solemn at- 
tention. One of these is “The Court of 
Death.” The subject of this picture is one 
evidently very close to the heart of the 
painter, for he has given us several versions 
of it, approaching the central idea again and 
again with fresh tenderness, power, and ful- 
ness of thought. 

Taken as a whole it is a very mighty work. 
Mr. Watts, in every case, represents Death 
as more feminine than masculine. He says 
himself, ‘“‘ Death is sexless, supernatural, but 
rather suggesting the feminine than the 
masculine. The kind nurse who comes to 
put the children to bed.” She is on an 
heroic scale, grand, still, solemn—the essence 





of peace surrounds her. She is Death, but 
she is Death alive—the beginning of a new 
existence, not merely the end of an old 
one. 

In the picture before us Death sits on her 
throne. She is a queen, a sovereign whose 
least look must be obeyed; and yet, watch 
her more closely, she is a mother as well as a 
queen—a babe lies in her lap. This fact 
explains the tenderness as well as the power 
in her attitude. This babe in Mr. Watts’s 
symbolism typifies the beginning of life be- 
yond the shores of Time. 

At the feet of this ineffably tender, and 
yet awful, sovereign clusters a group of figures 
who are in themselves typical of all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

Some come to her feet with a certain re- 
luctance. The world has, on the whole, been 
good to them; she has given them of her 
best—greatness, honour, fame. Death, al- 
though a gracious, is also a relentless, Pre- 
sence. Her children must enter into her 
kingdom with empty hands ; what they love 
best, above all what brought them glory ard 
consideration from their fellow-men, must 
now be resigned. 
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So the sovereign gives up his crown, the 
soldier his sword, the scholar his books of 
learning. But there are some represented in 
the picture who have nothing to lose and all 
to gain. See, for instance, the girl who hides 
her tired face in the robes of kind Mother 
Death. The child, too, nestles under her 
mantle ; the cripple looks at her with eyes 
of earnest longing. She is good to all, but 
best to such as these. The way from the 
cradle to her throne has been footsore to 
them, and they are glad when they can fold 
themselves in her peace. 

Closely allied in sentiment to this great 
work is Mr. Watts’s more recent picture, 
“Sic Transit.” He says that the idea came 
to him in a conversation with the Queen of 
Roumania, and it is the only instance in which 
he has ever painted a picture to a motto. 
Mottoes have eon frequently applied to his 
pictures after completion, but as he says 
himself, “ All my subjects come to me, I do 
not find them.” 

The “Sic Transit,” however, is an illus- 
tration to the following remarkable words, 
“ What I spent, I had: what I saved, I lost: 
what I gave, I have.” 

“On the occasion of ‘ Carmen Sylva’s’ visit 
to Mr. Watts in 1890,” writes his wife, “he 
discussed the possibility of trea’ this 


motto pictorially. She was delighted with: 
again,’ and when - 
he repeated, ‘What I spent, I had /'what I’ 


it, saying, ‘Tell it to me 


saved, I lost: what I gave, I have/ @he said; 
‘Thank you! you have given a weapon into 
my hand—I shall use it)” 

This remarkable picture was sent to 
Munich for exhibition, with other works ‘of 
the painter,and unfortunately has not re- 


turned in ‘time for reproduction for “this 


article, butdt may be described as follows. 


The dead man lies on his bier, and all the 


glory of the world has now passed away. 
He has tasted mostoof its pleasures and most 
of its triumphs ; trophies of past success and 
past joy lie around him. The figureis doubt- 
less a t of mamas Man. Death has 
claimed him, he lies motionless under the 
mighty spell. . symbols of the -va- 
nished life give is to the dominant 
idea—the laurel wreath, the shield, the hel- 
met, the empty glove, the book, the musical 
instruments, the jewelled cup, the feathers, 
the withered flowers—‘“ all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life, pass away.” 
But what the man gave, more especially 
what he gave of himself, belong to none of 
these things, they belong to the life of the 


* this article. 


spirit, and they will meet him again at the 
other side of Death’s throne. 

But even more inspiring than Mr. Watts’ 
many pictures which speak of the end of life 
are those which tell of life in the midst of the 
battle-field. The frontispiece to this number 
is a beautiful example of the ennobling ten- 
dency of the great master’s art. The picture 
is called “ Aspiration,” and Mrs. Watts in- 
terprets it as follows :— 

“In the dawn of the morning of life’s 
battle he who is to be a standard-bearer 
looks out across the plains. He sees into 
the great possibilities of human life, and the 
ardent spirit of youth is subdued by the 
burden of its responsibilities. 

“This picture would say with George 
Herbert,— 


‘ Fool not; for all may have 
If they dare try, a glorious life or grave.’ ” 


It is scarcely possible for me to add to 
this description. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more perfect embodiment of the 
spirit of young heroism. The attitude of 
the boy, the expression on his face, the 
spirit which breathes throughout the pic- 
ture, testify to the fact that God is here—if 
God is with me, who shall be against me ? 


“* Where our banner leads us 
We may safely go; 
Where our Chief precedes us 
We may face the foe. 
** His right arm is o’er us, 
our guide will be: 
Christ hath gone before us, 
Christians, follow ye.” 


Another picture, strange, awful, and full 
of meaning, is the “ Conscience,” or, as Mr. 
Watts has also called it, “The Dweller in 
the Innermost.” An illustration accompanies 
Mrs. Watts thus interprets 
what might almost be called the soul of 
man :— 

“From the mysterious depths of the 
heart of nations and of men a voice has 
ever cried out against things evil. This is 
a vision of that inward protest, a steadfast 
celestial light is on the forehead—the eyes 
pierce through the many shams to the truth 
of things. One day, with no uncertain 
sound, the trumpet will proclaim them.” 

In none of Mr. Watts’s works is the ima- 
ginative quality more finely depicted than 
here. He has absolutely done a new thing 
—he has given material substance to a soul. 
The voice which speaks to all men has be- 
come visible; the awful eyes look straight 
into the heart of the spectator. The radiant 
star on the forehead of Conscience is the 
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“The People that sat in Darkness have seen a great Light.” 


(G. F. Watts, R.A,, pinz.) 
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immortal light of Truth. With her trumpet 
she blazons forth those things which men 
would fain keep secret ; her arrows pierce 
through all disguises, but on her breast there 
glows a ruby heart to show that love still 
lives. 

We have all known this dweller in the 
Innermost, she can be either an awful foe or 
the best of friends. Her mission is to lead 
men to the throne of God. 

“The People that sat in Darkness have 
seen a great Light” is also an example of 
Mr. Watts’s high imaginative power. Here 
is a story which all who run may read ; the 
captives and those who dwell in the prison- 
house may rejoice, for unto them hath the 
true light shined. 

* Happy morrow, 
Turning sorrow 

Into peace and mir h! 
Bondage ending, 


Love descending 
O'er the earth. 


* Now once more 
Eden’s door 
Open stands to mortal cyes; 
Ror Christ hath risen. 
And man shall rise.”’ 


These are but a few selections out of the 
many works of our great painter. I should 
like to talk of several more—of his “Life and 
Love,” his wonderful picture of “ Hope,” his 
marvellous “ Forty-first Day of the Deluge,” 
and others too numerous to mention. Nor 
have I space here to speak fully of Mr. 
Watts as a portrait painter. This I cannot 
enough regret, for even those who fail to 
appreciate his more imaginative work are 
forced to acknowledge the power of his por- 
traits. Mr. Forsyth says of them: “His 
portraits penetrate, as is frequently said, 
beyond the expression to the character. He 
seizes not the external phase, but the domi- 
nant thought or motive. He views life on a 
huge scale. He pierces to its broad and 
central issues. As he paints the character 
of his sitters, that is, their whole life, so he 
paints the character, rather than the aspect 
of life on the whole.” 

Mr. Watts is now an old man, but to all 
appearance he is still in the full vigour of his 
keen intellectual life. The intense earnest- 
ness of a life which has ever been full of 
noble purpose and achievement, is manifest 
in his somewhat worn features, and in the 
depths of his keen, bright eyes. His whole 
lifetime has been devoted to the service of 
Art in its highest and noblest sense. In a 
great measure he has been self-taught. He 
entered the Academy Schools as a boy, but 


not caring for their method of teaching, left 
them to discover the secrets of true Art for 
himself. He devoted his time to studying 
the Elgin Marbles at the British Museum. 
The effect of this study is plainly manifest in 
all his subsequent work. 

Later on he went to Italy, where he spent 
several years, chiefly in Lord Holland’s house 
at Florence, and saw the masterpieces of 
Italian art, He came home full of dreams, 
which met at first with but a poor reception. 
Even amongst his own friends and associates 
Mr. Watts met with little sympathy. His 
portraits were praised, but his imaginative 
efforts gained scant approval. 

The painter was not discouraged by the 
slow recognition which the public accorded 
him. He worked on with unwearying energy 
and dauntless courage. His picture, “ Love 
and Death,” which was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, 1877, first opened the 
eyes of the public to the greatness of his 
genius, and from that hour Mr. Watts took 
his place among the greatest painters of the 
century. 

But he does not live, in any sense of the 
word, for fame. Indeed his modesty as 
regards his own remarkable achievements is 
one of his most striking characteristics. His 
aims are too high to be influenced by mere 
applause. A few years ago he was offered a 
baronetcy, at the same time as Sir John 
Millais, but the rank had no value to him 
and he declined it. 

The illustrations to this paper give but a 
feeble idea of what Mr. Watts’s work really 
is. The marvellous colour is absent, and, 
in consequence, much of the symbolism as 
well as the strength is lost. But those 
who do not know his works, and who 
may be interested to see them after read- 
ing these few remarks of mine, will be 
glad to learn that his gallery is open to 
the public on every Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. 

I cannot do better than close this little 
paper with some of his own words—“ To 
work with all one’s heart, but with all 
singleness of heart, is the right thing, and 
whoso does this may feel satisfied whatever 
the result of his labours may be.... If 
I have shown the way to better things I shall 
be very well contented.” 

These words were written over forty years 
ago, but the master’s aims and intentions 
have ever been the same. The Light which 
leadeth to the perfect day hath surely 
directed him. 
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LAD WITH A BARLEY LOAF. 


By Mrs. WASHINGTON PALMER. 


CHAPTER IV.—HARMONY. 


“God only knows how grandly, how passionately, yet how 
calmly, how divinely, the man and the woman He has made, 
might, may, shall, love each other,” a 
; G, MacDona.p. 
MAR were the mutual regrets when 

the time came for, Winifred Field to 
leave Haslehurst, and many were the hopes 
interchanged for future meetings. _ Esther 
Clark had returned from, Manorlea full of 
sympathy for the,girl whose life- hight had 
suddenly gone out, 
and told the story 
she had heard from 
sympathetic lips 
there, of David's 
disappearance. 

“They seem to 
have done every- 
thing they could to 
find him,” adtled 
Esther, “but surely 
something more 
could be done. I 
cannot bear to 
think of Winifred 
wearing her heart 
out with longing, 
while we who pre- 
tend to care for 
her stand by and 
do nothing.” 

“We can pray 
for her,” said Mrs. 
Clark, gently. 

‘Yes, mother, I 
know,” answered 
Esther, rather im- 
patiently. “But 
work is prayer, too; and I feel, in this case, 
I want to do something. Can’t you think 
of a plan, John ?” she added, turning to her 
brother. 

But John was not there; he had slipped 
out of the room without their noticing his 
absence, and gone out into the garden 
attached to the school-house. Here he. paced 
up and down the grass walk, lost in thought. 
No glow of the sunset was left, but a tender 
light was everywhere—“ the grace of a day 
that was dead.” A great pity was in his 
heart, and the full notes of a nightingale in 
the copse hard by seemed to give expression 
to it. He paced backwards and forwards, 
planning how he could help Winifred ‘until 





“John was playing the voluntary with all his soul, and 
never heard her come.” 


his wish became a determination,. and he 
made up his mind he would hear the story 
from her own lips. 

Thus it came about one Saturday in 
autumn, he rode over to Manorlea on his 
bieycle. Winifred’s simple, happy welcome 
made his heart glow, and he almost felt as if 
she had given him a right to help her. And 
there he heard the story from her own lips, 
painfully, reluctantly at first ; but encouraged 
by. his gentle sympathy and earnest face, 
she spoke to him 
at length more un- 
reservedly than she 
had done to any- 
one. 

“Have you any 
photograph of 
David ?” he asked, 
when she had 
finished. 

“None,” 
answered, 

“Was he like 
you?” 

“Oh, not He 
had dark curls and 
dark eyes—he was 
so handsome !” 

John smiled. To 
him, a fair face 
and bright hair 
were the more 
beautiful. 

After a pause he 
said: ‘ Miss Field, 
thank you for tell- 
ing me all this. It 
is not from curio- 
sity I wanted to know, but from a desire 
to help ; you if Iean. Will you let me help 
you ?” he asked, reverently. 

Winifred gave him her hand. “ You have 
helped me ‘already,’ she said, gratefully. 
“JT shall never forget the kindness I received 
at Haslehurst.’ 

“You must show us you don’t forget. by 
coming to claim it as often as youcan,” John 
answered, smiling. 

Thus it happened that, whenever the holi- 
days came, Winifred was expected to spend 
them at Haslehurst, and, bit by bit, the 
lonely girl began to look upon it as home ; 
and whenever the old ache became unbear- 
able, she would turn to the kindliness of the 


she 
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hearts there for. soothing and rest and 
courage. 

Two years passed away since that fateful 
June evening when David was missing at the 
fair. Outward circumstances were the same, 
no trace of him had been found, and life at 
Manorlea and Haslehurst went on as before. 
But it is not the seen, but the unseen, that 
is the great force of life. To John life was 
not life without Winifred. His honest heart 
loved her with a deep and reverent love, and 
the time had come, he thought, when he 
might ask her to be his wife. He felt, if 
Winifred would only look at him while he 
was speaking, any time and place would be 
fitting for him to open his heart to her, and 
so he made no plans for seeing her alone, 
but just waited. 

After one week-day evensong, as ‘Winifred 
was leaving the church, the rector's daughter 
stopped her, and, putting a note, into her 
hand, asked her to give it to Mr. Clark from 
her father. Nodding assent, Winifred turned 
and walked up the aisle to the organ. 

John was playing the voluntary with all 
his soul and never heard her come, and she, 
glorying in the triumphant strains pealing 
forth, leant against the chancel seat, and 
waited, with bright eyes, flushed cheeks, and 
half-parted lips. 

* Winifred /” 

John had stopped, and seen her, but was 
hardly conscious whether it were she herself 
or part of the music taking her shape. 

There was a suppressed eagerness in the 
way he had said her name, that made her 
heart beat quickly and her flush deepen, 
while she leant more heavily on the seat 
behind her. 

“ Here’s a note for you—from the vicar,” 
she said, in a strange little voice. 

John took the note without looking at it, 
and placed it on the key-board, never taking 
his eyes off her face the while. Were they 
eyes, those fires of glowing love? and was it 
a wonder that the heat therein made the 
woman’s face they rested on flame and burn ? 
—and yet, though she made shift to drop 
her eyes, no power was left her to do aught 
but gaze into these that held hers spell-bound, 
and in the blaze of that light she read a man’s 
whole soul, and in the scorch of it she felt 
her own heart. 

He was moving—he was coming to her. 
She felt his hands on her shoulders, and her 
whole frame quivered at the touch. 

“Winifred! I love you! ... and you 
know that you love me!” 

Was this it ?—was this the meaning of the 
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strange fulness in her heart, the strange 
feeling that she was slipping, slipping, losing 
her own self, letting herself go ? 

Silence in the church; no echoes of tri- 
umphant strains left. 

“ Winifred ! come tome! My heart waits 
to take you in, and fold you there. My 
wife !—my Winifred !” 

Still silence; but the quivering lips were 
striving to answer. John bent his head 
close down to them, while his heart stood 
still, to catch the faintest, sweetest words : 

“T love you, John! . . . I love you!” 

Though the organ was silent Love’s sweet. 
harmonies were listened to by angels, and 
praise and prayer and communion were 
wafted heavenwards. For a man and wo- 
man, who leve each other with a pure and 
reverent love, draw near to their Creator, 
and the breath of Eden brings life to their 
souls. ;, 

As John and Winifred passed down the 
aisle and out of the porch, rays of evening 
light through the west window played round 
them in rainbow hues of blessing. They had 
each experienced the fulness of love, and 
were now experiencing the fulness of peace. 
And thus God rests His children before a 
conflict, and sustains them before a famine, 
until such time when, the fold complete, the 
* still waters” and “green pastures ” are 
found again. 

Not only “abundance of peace,” but abun- 
dance of gladness, made Winifred forget 
everything except the great happiness of her 
love, during the sweet days that followed, 
when she and John were all in all to each 
other. Long she had walked in the 


* Sunless valleys where the shadows lie,” 


but John’s love seemed to bring her to 
* The hill-tops high and fair,” 


and there she felt close to the sun and close 
to Heaven, and, from that outlook, life 
stretched out before her with broad, bright 
possibilities. 

And John? Wherever he was and what- 
ever he was doing, so long as he was within 
sight of Winifred’s face and within reach of 
her voice, his life was sweet to him, and a 
deep content made his heart sing. 

And so this man and this woman grew 
nearer each other day by day, and day by 
day nearer to God ; they learned the won- 
derful regenerating power of Love, the ex- 
panding force of it, for the more they loved 
each other the more abundance had they to 
give to the world outside their hearts. 

And thus God taught them of Himself. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HARD TIMES. 
** Love may be hurt, 

but shall not love be 
brave?” 
G. MacDona.p. 

DAVID was now 
over seven years 
old. Inthe happy 
Manorlea days he 
was scarcely more 
than a baby, kept 
a baby as it were, 
shielded in every 
way. But life in 
the gipsy encamp- 
ment had been a 
different thing. 
Zeno was unfail- 
ingly tender and 
good to him, and 
the little lad 
twined himself 
more and moge 
round her heart ; 
but there were 
roughnesses from other quarters, and hard 
shifts to put up with many a time. 

The little, trustful child became keen and 
observant, and began to discriminate between 
friends and foes. 

Juan had taken him in hand and taught 
him all kinds of gymnastic feats, and the 
little supple frame had bent itself readily to 
every sort of twist and bend and spring and 
leap, and was so beautifully balanced, that 
he became the show-boy in the circus per- 
formances. David’s love for animals gave 
him a power over them, and it was soon 
found that the beasts would do their tricks 
more readily at the sound of his voice and 
touch of his hand than the louder tones and 
flicking whip of the master. 

For a time all went well, and little David’s 
talents enriched the company. Bills an- 
nouncing the advent of the circus would be 
posted in every town, and the “Tom Thumb 
Lion Tamer” became famous, 

Then one unlucky night an expectant 
audience, impatient of a lengthy performance 
of Juan’s, hissed him, and shouted for the 
* Tom Thumb Lion Tamer.” 

Juan, with a conventional smile and bow, 
made his exit, but his eyes were blazing with 
passion and hate, and his teeth and hands 
were clenched as he stepped out of the ring. 

After that nothing David did was right ; 
Juan could not prevent his popularity, but 
he harried and bullied the child. He gave 





** She determined to watch by him that night.” 
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him extremely 
difficult things to 
do, and cuffed 
him when he 


failed. David, 
who had been so 
fearless and in- 


trepid before, be- 
came nervous and 
unsteady, and in- 
stead of looking 
forward with keen 
enjoyment to the 
performances be- 
gan to dread 
them. 

Zeno wondered 
at the change in 
him, but was ig- 
norant of the 
cause ; and when 
she remarked on 
it to Juan, he 
answered her so 
roughly and 
angrily she won- 
dered yet more, but held her peace. 

Day by day Juan’s jealousy increased ; his 
hatred was always in his mind, and he brooded 
and brooded, becoming more sullen and re- 
vengeful, until at length sinister thoughts of 
injuring David crept in. What would be 
easier than to make him attempt some im- 
possible feat and fail and injure himself ? 
For days and nights Juan occupied himself 
planning a daring gymnastic exploit, but 
before he had devised one sufficiently to his 
satisfaction an unexpected chance of deli- 
verance came in his way. 

The company was on the eve of quitting 
one of the northern towns, and Juan, with 
pipe in his mouth and hands in his pockets, 
was reading the poster of their performances 
for the last time, when a respectably dressed 
man accosted him. 

“Can you tell me where the manager of 
this circus is?” 

“Here, sir,” said Juan, lifting his cap. 

The man eyed him curiously ; he certainiy 
presented a different appearance to the night 
before. 

“My name is Morgan,” said the man, 
“and I should like a word with you, Mr. 
Manager, respecting an offer I want to make. 
I have an aquarium here, and am in need of 
a gymnast to give an extra attraction. Iam 
prepared to make you an offer for your 
Tom Thumb Lion Tamer.” 


Here was a chance indeed! Riddance of 
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David, and at the same time a handsome pay- 
ment! He would close with it at once. On 
the other hand, David was a paying concern, 
so he must get his money’s worth. 

“Your offer takes me aback,” Juan said ; 
“the lad’s invaluable to me; ’e brings me all 
my gains, and I’ve ’ad all the cost and risk of 
his trainin’. I can’t reckon ‘ow I can fix the 
price o’ ’im.” 

But Morgan did not mean to lose David ; 
and by dint of much bargaining, and many 
methods known best to themselves, it was 
finally decided that David should change 
masters. It was arranged that Juan should 
bring him to the manager's office that morn- 
ing, when he would receive the payment for 
him. 

After Morgan had taken his leave Juan 
puffed at his pipe for some while. He could 
get the lad there fast enough, but how was 
he to manage Zeno and quiet her? He 
turned over many projects in his mind, and 
finally determined to acquaint her of the 
offer, at the same time telling her it was only 
to be a matter of three months, just the loan 
of the lad for the season. Juan got up slowly 
from the heap of sacks on which he had been 
sitting, and sauntered leisurely to the caravan. 

“Zeno,” he began awkwardly, “ there’s 
som’ut amiss wi’ 
the lad Davy; e’s 
gettin’ timid and 
uncertain. I’m 
thinkin’ a change 
would better ’im. 
Tm _ thinkin’ of 
lending ’im to the 
‘Quareeum Com- 
pany here for 
three months. 
They’ve made me 
a big offer, and 
itll be worth our 
while. Ill leave 
‘im there this 
forenoon afore we 
start.” 

He paused, 
hardly daring to 
fix his shifting 
eyes on Zeno’s 
face. * 
Zeno had risen +3 ™ 
from the stool on ; Wiad 

\ Nuh ( 
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which she had 
been sitting, and 
was leaning 
against the table, 
with one hand 
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“ He turned over many projects in his mind,” 
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holding it firmly. The only expression on 
her face was one of utter bewilderment, and 
a silence followed his words. Presently, in 
a low, hard voice, she said— 

“Ye be goin’ to part w’ ’im ?” 

Juan nodded. 

“Then ye'll part wi’ me too!” 

“Don’t be a fool!” he said angrily. 
“ What good would ye be to the manager of 
the ’Quareeum! Tut, woman! the lad will 
be right enough. We've ’ad to keep ’im all 
this time, and now we're goin’ to get a bit of 
good out o’ it.” 

But Zeno understood now, and flashed out 
on him. 

“ He’s mine! and ye shall not lay a finger 
on ‘im, or sell him for priceless sums!” she 
almost screamed with passion, and tooth and 
nail the man and woman went at each other ; 
foiled schemes on the one hand lending hate 
to the one, and maddened, outraged feeling 
lending hate to the other, and in the midst of 
this violence David came in. 

He stared aghast. He was used to seeing 
Juan in a rage, but not Zeno. Then he 
heard his own name ; they were quarrelling 
about him ; he had better slip out; and he 
was just about to do so when he saw Juan 
raise his hand to strike Zeno. 

Quick as light- 
ning the lithe 
figure sprang 
upon Zeno and 
clung round her 
neck, receiving 
the blow between 
his shoulders. 
The force of the 

blow and sudden 
spring made Zeno 
lose her footing, 
and she staggered 
backward against 
the table, but 
David in a mo-« 
ment was on his 
feet again, and, 
leaping behind 
her on the table, 
caught her in his 
arms. 

“What is it, 
mammy ? What 
is it?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

Before she 

— , > could answer 
” ns Juan caught 
hold of him 
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roughly by the shoulder and told him of the 
offer. 

David’s face paled and flushed alternately. 
Here was a chance to get away from his 
bullying master. No more sickening terrors 
and fears; to go away at once, to begin a 
new life to-day ! 

Juan saw the changes in his face, and 
knew the reason of them, and pressed his 
advantage with a secret triumph that the 
child would play into his hands. 

A low sob from Zeno made David turn his 
head quickly in her direction. He wondered, 
and a conflict began in that little heart. 
Fear of Juan and the longing to be free from 
his tyranny, loyalty to Zeno, and grief at 
being parted from her, swayed him alter- 
nately. At length Love and Loyalty won. 
He shook himself free from Juan’s heavy 
hand, and stepping to Zeno’s side, who was 
huddled in a heap on the floor, he slipped 
down beside her, and, putting his quivering 
lips to her ear, whispered bravely— 

“Tl bide wi’ ye, mammy. [ll bide wi 
the circus.” * 

Juan was furious, but feeling further words 
were useless, he set himself to contemplate 
the best step he should take. He went to 
the manager and explained the matter, pro- 
mising he would manceuvre to get the boy 
to him, without Zeno’s knowledge, shortly, 
when in return he should have his payment. 

And so the caravan moved on, Juan 
moodier than ever, Zeno on the defensive 
and vigilant, and little David bewildered 
and unhappy. 


CHAPTER VI.—A TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 


“What thou understandest not when thou readest, thou 
shalt know in the day of visitation.”—Tuomas a Kemps, 

WHEN Juan found that passionate words 
and threats availed nothing, he tried subtler 
methods of persuasion. He would get hold 
of David and tell him of the chance he was 
losing by his foolishness ; he would hold out 
prospects of fame and money, and would 
add what a good character the manager had 
for kindness to his subordinates. These 
talks would invariably follow some athletic 
training, when Juan himself had been parti- 
cularly cruel and David felt as if he could 
bear no more, and must run away. At the 
close of one day, when thoughts of flight had 
been continually in his mind, David was 
startled by a few words from Juan. It 
seemed to the child as if he had looked into 
his heart, and discovered his secret. Juan 
had said : 
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“Tf ye mind leavin’ ‘Mammy ’ ’cos she'll 
greet at it, keep it dark! Hook: off early 
one mornin’. I'll put ye in the way, and 
yell get there fast enough.” 

David had left the circus that day terror- 
stricken, feeling he dared not try those feats 
again. Here was a chance of escape. He 
nodded his head affirmatively, Juan could 
hardly believe his senses ; he questioned him 
rapidly, gave him some swift directions, and 
finally put a shilling in his hand, adding, 
** Mind ye, I shall look out for ye at the lane 
corner, at four in the mornin’.” 

When David was left alone he threw him- 
self forwards on the grass, crossed his arms and 
buried his face in them and tried to think. 

He should get away from Juan, that was 
good, altogether good, and he breathed more 
freely at the thought of it. On the other 
hand there was the long unknown journey 
alone, and David shuddered and felt he 
could not face it. Then he pictured Juan’s 
wrath and worse cruelty and braced himself 
for the effort. While the pros and cons of 
this conflict were swaying his mind, his heart 
suddenly played him false. He heard Zeno’s 
whistle, then her call, “Davy lad! Davy! 
Davy !” 

He had not remembered Zeno! Ah; but 
he was to slip away without her knowing ; 
but she would get to know—and then—ah ! 
what then? Would he ever hear whether 
she had missed him? Would he ever find 
her again ? 

“Davy lad! Davy! 

He lifted his face, and answered back in 
a dreary little voice, then getting up slowly, 
he moved towards the caravan. 

* Whist! Honey! What’s come to ye! 
Never ill, be ye?” questioned Zeno, anxi- 
ously. 

David's eyes fell before her searching look. 
“Tired, badly tired,” he said shortly. 

Zeno put her arm round him and almost 
carried him in, laid him on the mattress. 
and went for food and drink. 

“Ye’d best go to bed at once,” she said 
tenderly ; “say over the charm, Honey, that'll 
give ye good rest, may be.” 

A sharp pang smote David—it would be 
the last time he should say it to Zeno. He 
shut his eyes, but the tears welled beneath 
the lids, and the little mouth quivered as he 


1? 


Deg: . . 
“Deliver us from evil——” What was 
this! David stopped, and a sudden interest 


showed in his face and voice. “ Mammy!” 


he asked quickly, “ evil means, bad things, 
don’t it ? them things that make ’un funky % 
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And Deliver means gettin’ rid on ’em, don't 
it?” 

“Likely, may. be!” answered the puzzled 
woman by his side; “I niver thought there'd 
be a meaning in the charm, Honey.” 

A pause followed, while David’s mind was 
working actively. 

“Mammy! Who rids us of them funky 
things ?” 

“T dunno, Davy lad.” 

“Yes! yes!” he cried, eagerly. ‘ Hark 
back, mammy, when I was a little ’un, and 
ye taught me the charm, and ye telled me 
to say it tosome’un. Whoever was it?” 

Zeno’s heart suddenly shrank, contracted 
with a sudden fear. Was the past, so long 
forgotten and buried, awakening and stirring 
in the childish mind ? 

“T forget,” she said evasively. 

David looked disappointed. 

“Well! whoever it is,” he said decidedly, 
“it’s Some ’un who can, and so I'll jest say it 
agen.” 

And the childish lips ran through the 
Lord’s prayer with an eagerness that seemed 
to rap the words out, and quite to destroy 
its character as a charm. Only a barley loaf, 
but the small quantity was offered with great 
faith, and became powerful in the hands of 
Some One who could help. 

David shut his eyes after this and turned 
his face to the wall and seemed disinclined 
for further conversation, and after awhile 
he fell asleep. Zeno remained for a long 
time by his side, pondering over his strange 
looks and words. A fear that David was 
sickening for some illness harassed her, and 
she determined to watch by him that night. 
A feeling of depression was on her, which 
grew and deepened during the silent hours. 
Dawn came, but still David slept. Zeno 
kept out the light as best she could, that he 


might sleep as long as he liked, but when 


it was long past six o'clock a sunbeam, bound 
by no human laws, danced in and played on 
David’s face. When he woke and realised 
the hour of day, and that Zeno was getting 
him some breakfast, his dismay was pitiable. 
The thought of Juan’s rage paralysed him, 
and he clung to Zeno in wordless terror. 
She thought he was suffering from night- 
mare, and soothed him and laughed at him 
by turns, but in her heart was a grave mis- 
giving ; she was quite sure there was a cause 
for this strange behaviour. Presently Juan 
came in, with a face as black as a thunder- 
cloud. He ordered David to come at once 
to the circus, and practise for that night’s 
performance, 
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David went into the ring utterly unstrung, 
his limbs were a dead weight, he felt he had 
no spring in them, and his fingers felt power- 
less. Juan kept. him waiting putting the 
other gymnasts through their performances 
first ; this made him feel colder and colder, 
and more and more nerveless. 

At length Juan’s peremptory call roused 
him and galvanised him. He heard what 
he had to do. ‘There was an iron ring, sus- 
pended with a chain from an iron rod, which 
ran through the main pole of the circus. 
He was to spring from the ground to Juan’s 
hands, from his hands to his shoulders, from 
his shoulders to his head ; and from his head 
spring towards the swinging iron hoop, and 
catch it with his hands. 

David had already accomplished part of 
this feat, with this difference, that it had 
been a fixed wooden bar, to which he had 
sprung from Juan’s head and clung. David 
rubbed some sawdust on his feet and hands, 
and looked at the slowly swinging hoop. A 
murmur had risen among the performers and 
some of it reached him. 

“He’s a blackguard! He'll kill the chap. 
It wd kill most chaps, but Davy ’Il do it, 
never fear |” 

“The lad mustn’t try it without the bed- 
ding. Where's the bedding ?” 

“ Gov’nor won't ’ave it.” 

“Not ‘ave it? Wheugh!” 

“°F says Davy ’ll do it all right enough.” 

“Look alive there!” called Juan sharply, 
and David went forward. He ran round 
the ring, then sprang on to Juan’s hands, 
shoulders and head, then on to the ground, 
repeating the three: successive leaps two or 
three times, trying to feel his footing, try- 
ing to feel the sense of power and ability to 
do, which had given him such delight in the 
feats in the past. But his senses were dulled, 
he felt he could neither see clearly nor hear 
clearly, and he watched the ring in a help- 
less way, as it slowly swung backwards and 
forwards. His leaps were getting feebler 
and once his foot had slipped slightly, making 
him tremble violently. ‘Then he was aware, 
in a confused sort of way, that Zeno was 
speaking to Juan in sharp shrill tones, and 
his angry answer fell with wu dull thud on 
his brain: 

“Hold yer tongue, woman! if the var- 
mint don’t do it, Pll break every bone in 
his body, and some o’ yours in the bargain. 
It’s ye that’s spoilt ’un !” 

A shudder went through the little frame, 
a tingle of reviving senses, and for one brief 
moment David saw and heard clearly and 
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felt keenly. He planted his feet firmly on 
Juan’s head and sprang into the air, catching 
the swinging hoop with outstretched hands. 
But there was no strength to cling to it, his 
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senses reeled, and the nerveless fingers let 
go their hold, and the shout of triumph and 
clapping were followed by a woman’s shriek of 
agony as the fainting child fell to the ground. 
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3|N my last paper I retailed 
-: the legend about St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, 
and the ingenious series 
of hypotheses which 
cluster round the names 
of Kings Caractacus and 
Cogidubnus, of Pudens 
and Claudia. The next person who looms 
large in the eayly inventions, or call them 
if you will echoes of tradition, which deal 
with early British Christianity, is a cer- 
tain King Lucius, known to the Welsh as 
Lierwg, Lles, or Lleufer Mawr ; which names 
mean “The Great Splendour,” and refer to 
the derivation of Lucius from Lua, “light,” 
as well as to his fame as the first Christian 
king and confessor of Britain. 

Let us narrate the main features of his 
legend, and then examine the authorities on 
which it rests. 

1. The particulars which we are told of 
King Lucius, with many variations of date, of 
name, and of details, are chiefly derived from 
the following sources :—the ecclesiastical 
history of Venerable Bede (about 734) ; 
the martyrology of Notker Balbulus (about 
900) ; William of Malmesbury (about 1127) ; 
Nennius, a British chronicler of the seventh 
or ninth century; Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(died 1154); Matthew Paris (died 1259). 

Lucius, in one account, appears as the son 
of Coil, the son of Meirig ; or, as the Welsh 
Triads say, the son of Cyllin, the son of Car- 
adoc, the son of Bran. He was, according 
to others, a successor of King Cogidubnus 
and a descendant of King Brut, the first 
King of Britain, alluded to by Milton in the 
line 

elt Who had the sceptre from his father Brut,” 
Like some of the British princes, he accepted 
the position of a Roman vassal, and, having 
heard from Christians in the Roman army, 
or from earlier converts, an account of the 
Christian miracles, he conceived a high ad- 














miration for the faith of the Gospel. One 
miracle which is said to have greatly struck 
him was the so-called miracle of “The Thun- 
dering Legion,” and the deliverance of the 
Roman army from a torment of thirst by a 
shower sent in answer to the prayers of its 
Christian soldiers. Accordingly he wrote a 
letter to Eleutherus—more correctly Eleuthe- 
rius (or, as Nennius says, to Pope Evaristus)— 
the thirteenth Pope of Rome, requesting that 
he would send teachers to Britain. 

The answer which Eleutherus is supposed 
to have sent to him is a very glaring forgery. 
It is quoted by Collier (Eccl. Hist. i. 32) 
from Lambert “ De Priscis Anglorum Legibus,” 
as though from the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. It uses a Norman-Latin phrase; it 
assumes that Lucius was an independent king 
of all Britain ; it is not alluded to by any one 
till a thousand years later; it quotes from the 
Vulgate, which did not exist till two centuries 
later than its supposed date. Moreover, this 
forged letter has not the least real bearing 
on the legend, for it assumes that Lucius 
wrote, not to ask for Christian missionaries, 
but to ask for “a copy of the Roman and 
imperial laws, with a design to make them 
the rule of justice in the realm of Britain ”! 

Of Pope Eleutherus nothing is known per- 
sonally ; but he plays a considerable part in 
the annals of his age. He is said to have 
been Pope during the reigns of Marcus Aure- 
lius and Commodus for fifteen years, about 
A.D. 177 to 192. According to Hegesippus,* 
Ireneus,t and Jeromet he was the deacon of 
Pope Anicetus, and succeeded Soter, who 
followed Anicetus in the Bishopric of Rome. 
There was a local persecution of Christianity, 
chiefly in the churches of Lyons and Vienne in 
the days of Marcus Aurelius, but it does not 
seem to have affected the city of Rome ; and 
Marcia, the concubine of Commodus, who was 
favourably affected to Christianity, may have 


® Ap. Euseb., H. E., iv. 22. + Iren. c, Her., iii., 3. 
* Jer. De Vir. Iliust., 22. 
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helped to protect the Roman Church from 
attack. With the other fortunes of Eleuthe- 
rus we are not concerned; but Bede, in his 
*“ Ecclesiastical History,”* assigns his receipt 
of the letter from King Lucius to the year 
A.D. 156; and in his “Chronicon” to the 
year 181. 

2. In consequence of this letter the Pope— 
so says the legend—consecrated as bishops the 
two emissaries of the British king, who were 
named Elvan and Medwin, and sent as his own 
legates two Roman Christians named Fuga- 
cius (or Fagan) and Duvian (Dyfan). These 
preachers converted the entire British nation ; 
put an end to the old Druidic religion ; closed 
the Pagan temples; reconsecrated them as 
Christian churches; filled them with Christian 
congregations ; and baptized the king and all 
his people. Proceeding to organize the 
Church, they founded the three archbishop- 
rics of London, York, and Caerleon ; turned 
the (Druidic?) archflamens into metropoli- 
tans, consecrated the flainens bishops, and 
then founded twenty-eight episcopal sees. 

After these truly astonishing events Lucius, 
according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, richly 
endowed the Church, and died childless at 
Gloucester in A.D. 156; but, according to 
William of Malmesbury, and Baronius, he 
died at Glastonbury A.D. 183. Other writers, 
and among them Notker and Nennius, tell a 
different tale. They say that Lucius was bap- 
tized by Timothy—not the friend of St. Paul, 
but the brother of Novatus, and one of the 
three sons of Pudens and Claudia—and that 
he did not die in Britain, but abdicated the 
throne, became a priest, and with his sister 
Emerita went over to preach the Gospel in 
Rhaetia. There he was martyred (A.D. 201) 
in the castle of Martiola, in the city of Chur 
(Curia), the capital of the Grisons, where, 
according to the Roman martyrology, his 
memory is still preserved. His festival is 
placed by the martyrologies on December 3. 

Among the many and ever-varying circum- 
stances narrated by other writers we are told, 
in what professed to be King Arthur’s Charter 
to the University of Cambridge, that King 
Lucius had been converted by Cambridge doc- 
tors, nine of whom were baptized in A.D. 141. 
We are further informed that Lucius was the 
founder of Westminster Abbey, of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Canterbury, of Winchester Cathedral, 
of the church in Dover Castle, and of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill :—“ that being the com- 
mon effect of saying much more than is 
true,” observes Bishop Stillingfleet, “to make 





* Bede, I. E., cap. iv. 
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what is really true more doubtful and sus- 
picious.” * 

3. But how much of this can even be 
imagined to be serious history? Very little 
indeed, even if the authorities had the smallest 
validity ! But the authorities on examination 
fade away into absolute nothing, not to men- 
tion the fact that they abound in impossi- 
bilities, and contradict each other in number- 
less particulars. 

Archbishop Usher accepts the reality of 
the existence of King Lucius on the authority 
of two coins, one of gold and one of silver. 
One of these is in the British Museum ; it 
bears a cross, and apparently the syllable 
Iuc. It is obvious that this is an excessively 
slender, uncertain, and conjectural ground 
oa which to rely. On inquiry at the British 
Museum I am informed that it is hopeless to 
identify the coins to which Archbishop Usher 
alludes. The inscription Lwe is obscure and 
doubtful, and he may have been misled by 
one of the Merovingian trientes, which are 
debased copies of the Roman coins after the 
time of Constantine, and therefore one and 
a half centuries, at least, later than the legen- 
dary Lucius. 

Appeal is also made to the Welsh Triads 
and Genealogies. These are of uncertain 
date, and almost confine the work of Lucius 
to Llandaff and its neighbourhood, where he 
is said to have founded the cathedral. Three 
churches in Glamorganshire show traces of 
the legend—Llanfedwy, Merthyr Dyfan, and 
St. Fagan’s; and in Monmouthshire Llan- 
lleirwg (now St. Mellon’s), near Cardiff. But 
though the date of the Welsh Triads is uncer- 
tain, they are believed by many to be later 
than the Norman Conquest. If so these four 
churches, which recall the names of Medwin, 
Dyfan, Fagan, and Lucius, may very well 
have been due to the traditions found in 
Nennius, for Nennius is said to have been a 
monk of Bangor in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury ; and although the deepest obscurity 
hangs over his name, and over his “ Historia 
Britenum,” it is not later, in all probability, 
than the ninth century. 

Turning to early authors, we first of all 
find that the earliest British writer, Gildas, 
perhaps towards the end of the sixth century, 
makes no allusion at all to the story of-King 
Lucius. It is first mentioned by Bede, who 
was born about 673; and he is copied by 
one author after another till his very brief 
and meagre notice has acquired an imposing 
amplitude by fresh inventions. But whence 


* For all these details and their original authorities (%} see 
Stillingficet’s “‘ Antiquities of the British Church,’ cap. il. 
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did Bede get the story, which certainly he 
did not invent? He got it from a catalogue 
of Roman pontiffs, which was among the 
Roman archives examined for him by his 
friend Nothelm. Jn its oldest form this cata- 
logue may date back as far as A.D. 353; but 
it only gives the names of the Popes, the 
length of their episcopate, and the contem- 
porary consuls. Jn an interpolated copy of 
this catalogue not older than A.D. 530, after 
the name of Eleutherus, is put the note, “He 
received a letter from Lucius, King of Britain, 
that he might be made a Christian through 
his mandate.” These facts are mentioned by 
Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs,* and the learned 
authors add, “It would seem, therefore, that 
the bare story of the conversion of a British 
prince, in the time of Eleutherius, originated 
in Rome in the fifth or sixth centuries, almost 
three hundred or more ycars after the date 
assigned to the story itself ; that Bede in the 
eighth century introduced it into England, 
and that by the ninth century it had grown 
into the conversion of the whole of Britain ; 
while the full-fledged fiction, connecting it 
specially with Wales and with Glastonbury, 
and entering into details, grew up between 
centuries nine and twelve.” j 

The reason why writer after writer clutched 
at this story was because the ecclesiastics of 
the later centuries cared little or nothing for 
the early British Church. They were not 
sorry to ignore it altogether, and were par- 
ticularly glad to show that, in any case, it 
was a daughter of Rome. But on examina- 
tion King Lucius, and his whole retinue of 
flamens and archflamens, and his letter to 
Eleutherus, and everything else about him, 
vanish into thin air. In the second century 
there was no king over all Britain. The 
resistance of the British Church to Augus- 
tine of Canterbury in A.D. 597, shows that 
the British ecclesiastics were not conscious 
of owing any allegiance to Rome. If the 
story had been known to Gildas he could 
not possibly have passed it over. There 
is not even a nominal witness to it for many 
centuries after its supposed occurrence. The 
pretended letter of the king to the Pope 
is a clumsy forgery. We cannot say that 
there may not have been some exiguous germ 
of truth in the fact that a British prince, at 
some time or other, applied for missionaries 
to the Bishop of Rome, but it is much more 
likely that “the wish was father to the 
thought.” Rome was always eager to claim 


* Messrs. Haddan & Stubbs’ “* Councils,’”’ i.25. The earliest 
known MS. of this Catalogus Felicianus is of the ninth century. 

+ Quoted in the article on Lucius in the “ Dict, of Christian 
Biography,” iii., 755. ; 
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authority over all national Churches, and to 
encourage the belief that they originated 
under the shadow of her supremacy. 

II, The next person who emerges out of 
the fog is St. Alban, saint and martyr, at the 
beginning of the fourth century. His story 
is as follows, abbreviated from the portentous 
diffuseness of the monkish historians :— 

In A.D. 284 Diocletian became Emperor. 
In his days Carausius rebelled against the 
Romans, and held Britain for seven years, 
till he was assassinated by Allectus, who 
held the country for three years longer, when 
he was slain in battle by Asclepiodotus, the 
legate of Constantius Chlorus, “the Pale.” 
In 303 the famous Diocletian persecution 
broke out in Nicomedia. Constantius, being 
only a Cesar, was under the orders of Dio- 
cletian, who was Augustus ; and he had to 
obey the command of Diocletian to suppress 
Christianity. He was not unfavourably in- 
clined to the Christians. His queen Helena 
was, or became, a convert, and he went no 
further than to pull down the Christian 
churches. When he became Augustus in 
305 the persecution ceased. 

Gildas copies the description of the perse- 
cution in general from Eusebius, and then 
proceeds to narrate what took place in Britain. 
All that he says is, that St. Alban of Veru- 
lam sheltered a priest, suffered with fortitude, 
wrought miracles, converted his executioner, 
and was martyred with many others, among 
whom are specially named Aaron and Julius 
of Caerleon. 

Bede gives the story of the British proto- 
martyr in a much fullerform. He says that 
Alban was a noble citizen of the Roman 
colony of Verulamium. Although he was a 
pagan, he was induced by generosity to give 
refuge to a priest who was hiding himself 
from his persecutors. This priest, by his 
prayers and conversation, converted the noble 
Briton. When the officials of the Roman 
governor heard that he was concealed, they 
sent to Alban’s house, who to save his teacher 
put on his cloak, and, counterfeiting his per- 
son, was carried before the magistrate. The 
Roman was at the moment engaged in sacri- 
ficing. Discovering that Alban had facilitated 
the priest’s escape, he reproached him bit- 
terly, and ordered him to take part in the 
sacrifice. Alban refused to make offerings 


to devils, and declared himself a Christian. 
They put him to the torture, but could not 
shake his determination ; then they ordered 
him to be beheaded. On the way to execu- 
tion he had to pass over a bridge, but found 
his way blocked by a vast multitude. 


Being 
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passionately eager for the crown of martyr- 
dom, he prayed to God, and immediately a 
passage across the stream was dried up. 
Struck by the miracle, the executioner flung 
away his drawn sword, and when they came 
to the place of execution—called Holm Hurst 
by the Saxons—he fell on his knees and 
begged St. Alban that he might have the 
honour of suffering with him. This caused 
some delay, and they walked up a neighbour- 
ing hill, where, when Alban prayed for some 
water to quench his thirst, a fountain burst 
forth at his feet. Here he and the execu- 
tioner were martyred, and after Alban had 
been decapitated the eyes of the new heads- 
man dropped out of his head. After such 
manifest interpositions of heaven all further 
persecution was stopped. A stately church 
was reared on the spot where he suffered, 
and miraculous cures, says Bede, still con- 
tinue to be wrought at the holy place. 

The story is continued by Matthew Paris 
(d. 1259) and others. They say that, after 
the martyr’s death, a man stepped out of 
the crowd and declared that these miracles 
amounted to a proof that the religion pro- 
fessed by Alban must needs be true. So 
great was the desire of many to be instructed 
in the faith that they went in quest of the old 
priest. He had made his escape to Wales, 
where he was already famous for conversions 
and miracles. Finding him there, a thousand 
of the Verulamians were baptized by him ; 
whereupon the heathen burghers of the city 
went out on an expedition against the new 
converts, fell upon them, and cut them to 
pieces. The priest was taken back to Veru- 
lam, where the people assaulted him and 
hacked at him, inflicting innumerable wounds. 
He seemed entirely superior to pain, and 
though some attributed his fortitude to witch- 
craft, others saw in it the demonstration of 
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divine power, and begged him to pray for 
them. This so enraged the rest that they 
rushed upon them, and slew them with the 
martyr. This took place at Redburn, and 
in the fifteenth century a writer named 
Thomas Rudburn of Verulam says that two 
gigantic knives were discovered, which were 
regarded as the instruments of martyrdom. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth calls the priest Am- 
phibalus, and the name seems to be a mere 
confusion from the cloak (caracalla or amphi- 
balus) which Alban put on to enable his 
teacher to escape. 

But this story, also, even in its most unem- 
bellished rudiments, is wholly devoid of his- 
toric basis. It is far from being historically 
clear that the Diocletian persecution extended 
to Britain. Gildas (A.D. 560) quotes his ac- 
count of the persecution from Eusebius, but 
three high and very ancient authorities—Eu- 
sebius (A.D. 324), Lactantius (A.D. 320), and 
Sozomen (A.D. 439), distinctly tell us that in 
“the Gauls,” which were under Constantine 
Chlorus, the father of Constantine, there was 
no persecution. Now the Gauls included 
Britain. Gildas, writing nearly three cen- 
tnries after the event, is really no authority 
at all for the facts. There is, however, an 
earlier piece of evidence of the bare fact that 
an Alban may have been martyred in Britain ; 
for we are told that Germanus, of whom we 
shall hear in my next paper, less than one 
hundred and fifty years after the death of 
Alban visited the relics of the martyr, per- 
haps at Verulamium. More than this we 
cannot say. Many of the legendary details 
seem to be no older than a life of St. Alban 
by William of St. Alban’s in the twelfth 
century, which is only a specimen of valueless 
monkish hagiology. 

We must wait yet a little longer before 
we emerge into the light of real history. 
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\ J HEN I was set down at Picton Junc- 

tion I had been several hours in the 
train. I was hungry as well as cold, and 
was still fifteen or twenty miles from my 
dinner. Under such circumstances Picton is 
not an inspiriting place. It was, besides, a 
November night. A gusty wind, with a smurr 
of rain in it, made doleful music among the 
wires. The oil lamps in the station burned 
dimly, and outside their radius nothing could 
be seen, except over in the north-east, above 
Middlesborough, a dull glare in the sky like 
a forgotten sunset. I stamped up and down 
till the local train came in that was to take 
me across the 
moors in its 


dows. But I had a roaring fire, which insisted 
on a cheerful view of things, and I fell asleep 
with the shadows of a noble four-poster 
dancing on the walls. 

The storm had blown over in the morning. 
The meadows that rolled away to the brown 
uplands were wet, and a clump of firs and 
Austrian pines that creep close up to the 
parsonage were still bending in the breeze. 
But the sun was out, and fleets of white 
clouds were sailing on even keel, as one 
might say, across a blue sky. The parsonage 
stands somewhere about the middle of a wide, 
rolling dale. It is a stoutly built house, and 

its mullioned 
windows and 





slow journey 
down to the 
sea at Whitby. 
There was only 
a handful of 
passengers, 
and we drop- 
ped them one 
at a time at 
little stations 
with strange 
names, such as 
Potto, Sex- 
how, Tren- 
holme, Ingle- 
by. Some of 
them, I am 
told, are names 
left here with 
much else by 
the Danes cen- 
turies and cen- 
turies ago. At 








stiff Tudor de- 
tails give it an 
ecclesiastical 
look proper 
enough in a 
parsonage. On 
one side of it 
the ivy goes 
up to the top 
of the gable. 
An extensive 
garden lies on 
one side of the 
house, but 
wind and 
weather have 
such unre- 
stricted rights 
of entry that 
the Canon can 
make no head- 
way with such 
things as 








Danby, the 
nearest station 
to the moor- 
land parson- 
age I was seeking, my host had a pony 
and trap waiting for me. It was after 
nine, and the scattered hamlet was in bed, 
though here and there the black hillside 
showed a glimmering light. A mile or more 
of undulating road brought me to the par- 
sonage. Mrs. Atkinson had come to the con- 
clusion that I must arrive dinnerless, and I 
am afraid I spent most of what was left of 
the evening in proving how very just this 
conclusion was. When I went to bed the 
wind had risen to a gale, and the rain was 
clattering like small shot against the win- 


Danby Parsonage, from the south-east. 


(From a photograph by A. § G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees. 


apples and 
roses. The 
strawberry 
beds, however, 
do very well, and melons and tomatoes are 
grown with some success in frames. 

The household consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkinson and two of the Canon’s daughters. 
At the breakfast table there was a budget 
of letters for Mr. Atkinson. His books 
have made his name widely known, and 
he receives frequent invitations to lecture, 
most of which he now declines. On the wall 
in front of me was an oil painting of his 
grandfather, a fellow and tutor of Trinity 
Hall, in the clerical dress of a hundred years 
ago. To borrow a phrase from the local 
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dialect, Canon Atkinson is “a desper’t fresh 
man ov ’is age.” He will be eighty in May, 
but looks, talks, and works lise a man ten 


of it is fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and in all its borders, as a former 
curate found to his sorrow, there is not 
enough of level ground to make 
a cricket-fiedd. From various 








Ancient Dwellings. 


(From a photograph by A. § G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 


or even fifteen years younger. Every Sun- 
day he takes two services, and has to walk 
at least seven miles. Sometimes he does ten. 

“You see that hill,” he said, pointing to 
the brown ridge that shuts in the valley on 
the east. “I go over that hill every Sun- 
day afternoon to Fryup, and it’s two and a 
half miles the straightest way I can go— 
across fields and over walls and hedges.” 
There is a mission chapel at Fryup, and 
another at Castleton, a large village to 
the west. These with the parish church 
make three pulpits the vicar and his 
curate have to fill every Sunday. The 
parish church, in which the vicar takes 
the service on alternate Sunday mornings, 
is a mile from the parsonage. I asked if 
the pony and trap would not bring Fryup 
a little nearer. The Canon said no. The 
roads were roundabout, and too much up 
hill and down dale. He could do the 
journey in less time across country. I 
understood how this was later in the day, 
when I saw my host getting over a five- 
bar gate. In spite of the burden of four 
score years, he is still tolerably erect, and 
walks with a good firm step that soon 
disposes of a mile. 

The parish covers the best part of four 
sheets on the six-inch Ordnance Map. From 
north to south it measures about seven miles, 
and its average breadth is about six. One part 





points you get a wide view of the 
sea and the inward, trend of the 
coast towards the mouth of the 
Tees. On clear days, away in the 


south, you can see the mighty 
minster of York. Some years 


ago the vicar calculated that he 
had walked seventy thousand 
miles in the prosecution of his 
parish work, and much more than 
as many again for exercise and 
recreation. Looking out of the 
parsonage windows, I could see 
that a single visit to a parishioner 
might easily mean a walk of five 
miles. These figures should save 
me a good deal of description, 
both of the parish and of its 
vicar. 

I spent most of the morning 
with Canon Atkinson in his 
study ; and here, with the sun 
warm upon the window and the shadows 
drifting over the moorland, he told me 
something of the story of his long life. 
The study is a room of good size, but not so 
large as to lose a sense of snugness on a winter 
day. The big square window looks out on 
the garden. In the open fire-place there is 
a stove: the walls are covered with book- 














Danby Church, from the south. 


(Fron a photograph by A. §& G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 


cases; in a corner I saw 
fishing tackle. 
“No o,” said the Canon in reference to these 


a gun and some 
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“There is no essential differ 





Vanby Parsonage. The Drawing Room. 


(From a photograph by A, §& G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees. 


implements, “I have not used them for two or 
three years. I don’t mind tramping through 
the heather—or ling, as we call it here, using 
the word the old Danes left us—I can do 
the walking, but my eyes are not good enough 
now for shooting.” 

He still takes an interest, however, in what 
is done with rod and gun; and if you tap 
him on that side he will, in a modest way, 
tell you stories of his own feats by moor and 
stream. 

On his writing-table were a large number 
of books, some piles of type-written manu- 
script, and a typewriter. He still writes 
“copy ” that printers would fight for, but of 
late years he has found it an advantage to 
use amachine. His book-shelves bring about 
some curious meetings. It-is, for instance, 
a far ery from the fathers of the Anglican 
Church to Mr. Barrie’s “Little Minister.” 
The Canon greatly admires Mr. Barrie’s 
books, and, I fancy, one reason is that the 
dialect in them is so singularly pure. 





ence,” said he in reply to a re- 
mark of mine, “ between the 
Scotch dialect and the Yorkshire 
dialect. They come from a com- 
mon stock.” 

Blackmore, William Black, and 
Kingsley help to keep Barrie in 
countenance among the arch- 
bishops. The Canon, however, 
reads very few novels now. “As 
a rule,” he says, “they are so 
trashy, they don’t even pay for 
the time when one is tired out.” 
He reads a little of everything 
he can get hold of, and almost 
the only murmur [| heard him 
make against the wilderness was 
that it puts him out of the reach 
of a good library. 

He was born the year before 
Waterloo, at Goldhanger in 
Essex, where his father was 
curate, and he mentions as a 
curious circumstance that he 
grew up with a strong impres- 
sion on his mind that he had 
seen a great blaze. It was 
believed in the family that this 
was a reminiscence of the Water- 
loo illuminations which he saw 
with eyes thirteen months old. 
He was sent to a private school 
at Kelvedon, where he remained 
as a pupil till he was fifteen, 
and for three years longer as 
a junior master. He entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, when he was twenty, 
taking his degree four years later, and coming 
out last wrangler. For several years he was 
engaged in tutorial and clerical work at 
Pakenham, Brockhampton, Scarborough, and 
in Berwickshire. Into the details of this 
period I need not go. 

In 1847, at the age of thirty-three, he 
came to Danby to begin the real work of 
his life. The wilderness of brown moor 
was new and strange to him, and he had no 
notion that he would take permanent root 
in it. Nor did he suspect that in the bare 
waste and its simple, homely people he would 
find endless materials for books. 

“Mr. Atki’son,’ as the people call him, 
had, of course, first of all to see to his church 
work. To begin with, he visited every house 
in the parish. That took him a month, 
working every day. From an Anglican 
point of view—which is never, | think, too 
rigidly the Canon’s point of view—he found 
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a state of things that was not encouraging. 
His predecessor was not a man “to make 
good grow where good was not already 
growing.” He did not take off his hat if 
he went into the church at an odd time 
during the week, and his brother, who was 
the parish clerk, would sometimes smoke a 
pipe in the sacred edifice if he had a little 
time on his hands. But for the Wesleyans 
religion would almost have died out in the 
dales. There was therefore a good deal of 
leeway for the new incumbent to make up. 
His sister kept house for him at first, but 
two years after his coming he married. 

“What work did you first take in 
hand ?” 

“Well, I found a large number of the 
people living in wretched, hovel-like houses, 
in which there could be neither decency nor 
comfort. My first crusade was against these 
miserable dwellings (some of them dating 
from the sixteenth century) and the low 
state of morality, which, no doubt, was in 
part due to them. Some of my earlier 
sermons had to be very plain speaking 
indeed.” 


Among other things he got up penny 


readings, and brought the people of the 


Danby Parsonage. The Study, 


(From a photograph by A. § G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 





parish together for harmless recreation. He 
still continues some of the arrangements 
which had their beginning at this time. His 
“harvest-home teas,” which are held in the 
school-room, have grown to large dimensions 
and are marked in the Dales’ calendar with 
a great red cross. Last autumn the festival 
was attended by five hundredand sixty people. 

Our conversation turned on the old 
manners and customs of the parish and the 
changes that have taken place in half a cen 
tury. It is a subject on which he could 
entertain you a whole day. The folk-lore, 
as one would expect in these deep and lonely 
dales, is very rich, and the Canon has been 
a diligent student and collector. From one 
point of view he sees with regret the old 
beliefs, and the observances founded upon 
them, die out, 

“They are so interesting, you know, in 
relation to the past. I have traced some of 
them back for twenty centuries without 
getting to their origin. However absurd it 
looks now, every little detail has a signifi- 
cance of its own and throws a light upon the 
past.” 

‘“‘T suppose you have no witches or fairies 
in the parish now ?” 

My friend shook his head a 
little doubtfully. “It is true we 
don’t gather ‘witchwood’ now 
as a protection against evil 
spirits, but some of our people 
still have a sort of misgiving 
about witches, though they 
hardly like to confess it.” 

If I may whisper it to my 
younger readers, Canon Atkinson 
is a sort of believer, for he has 
written a number of fairy stories 
which are among the prettiest 
things of the kind I have seen. 
But how he gets a sprig of 
four-leaved clover into his type- 
writer I cannot imagine. 

Many old customs with regard 
to marriages and funerals are 
still kept up in the parish. In 
the old days the Canon says it 
was no uncommon thing to see a 
farmer in leather breeches which 
had been in the family for one or 
two generations. The owner foi 
the time being would sometimes 
declare there was “a vast o’ 
good wear in ’em yet.” Whether 
it isa sign of progress I do not 
know, but breeches have ceased 
to be hereditary. In a good many 
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other respects the farmers keep in the ways 
of their fathers. Mr. Atkinson was one of 
the founders of the local agricultural society 
and had the management of it as secretary 
for over thirty years. During part of this 
time he was himself a farmer, working the 
glebe lands, which extend to seven acres, 
and ten or twelve acres besides. He is, in 
fact, in touch with his parishioners on all 
sides of their life. 

“How came you to think of writing a 
glossary of the dialect ¢” 

“T found the ordinary speech of the people 
full of fine 
old words and 


his children, and of course he had also his 
church work. 

But before leaving the subject of the glos- 
sary I ventured, with the big book in my 
hand, to ask the author to condense it into 
a sentence. He said it could not be done, 
but all the same did it. 

“ There is a decided preponderance in our 
dialect,” he said, “ of words of Scandinavian 
origin—in fact half the words in the glossary 
are Scandinavian. Five-sixths of the place 
names in Cleveland are Danish or Norse in 
constitution and three-fifths of the language. 

My theory is 
that the old 





phrases. I got 
very much in- 
terested, began 
to make notes, 
and in time 
was led on to 
take up the 
subject in 
earnest.” 
The task 
spread over 
a period of 
seventeen 
years. Most 
of the words 
he picked up 
from his 
parishioners 
in his daily 
rounds. A 
“good word” 
he bagged with 
all the delight 
of a sports- 
man. He soon 
found that if 
he was to trace 
the dialect to 
its sources he 
would have to 
get up the 
Scandinavian 
languages. 








Danes began 
to occupy the 
country here- 
abouts soon 
after 900 A.D.” 

The school- 
master has 
been the ruin 
of the old 
Yorkshire 
speech. The 
new genera- 
tion do not 
always under- 
stand the 
Canon when 
he talks to 
them in the 
language of 
their fathers. 
He used a dia- 
lect word one 
day in conver- 
sation with a 
parishioner. 
The man said 
he did not 
know what it 
meant. “Why, 
man,” retorted 
the parson, “I 
got that word 
sealing from your 








From this 
enormous 
labour he did 
not shrink. 
The work in- 
terested him, but I fancy a great deal of it 
had to be done in the spirit of the old saying 
Mr. Darwin was fond of repeating—‘ It’s 
dogged as does it.” He had at the same 
time to keep hot the other irons he had in 
the fire. For one thing he was educating 


Canon Atkinson. 


(From a photograph by A. § G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 


father.” It is 
no longer 
quite safe for 
him to point 
a moral with 
the remark that “ Ill-gotten gear carries nae 
drith iv it,” though a sentence like “ Gie him 
a dowse in’s chops” would probably still be 
understood, even if it were said in a honeyed 
whisper. Some words die harder than 
others. 
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The Parsonage. 


From the Garden. 


(From a photograph by A. §& G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 


Scattered over the moors are, or rather 
were, a large number of old-world burying 
places. In these Mr. Atkinson saw a partly 
obliterated page of history and he set him- 
self with zest to decipher it. The work 
went on intermittently for years and called 
for immensities of careful digging. Of his 
labours in this 
direction he 
still speaks 


hammers, arrow points and other objects in 
flint, all of which are now preserved in the 
British Museum. More than two thousand 
years he reckons is the age of these barrows 
or grave cairns, and with a poetical eye he 
sees the building of them under the superin- 
tendeuce of “a skin-clad clerk of the works, 
with curiously 
tattooed body 
and limbs.” 





with enthusi- 
asm. He says 
these memori- 
als of the past 
are more full 
of material for 
thought than 
five-sixths of 
the books that 
cumber the 
modern book- 
stall. He had 
many interest- 
ing “finds,” 
including 
forty - three 
large cinerary 
urns, three 
polished axes, 





Anvient Dwelling in Danby, 


(From a photograph by A. §& G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 


“Who was 
the tattooed 
man in skins ?” 

“He was : 
man of the 
bronze period,” 
answered the 
Canon, almost 
as if he had 
known him. 
“T found no 
bronze, it is 
true —at any 
rate not more 
than enough to 
fill a thimble. 
But there are 
many reasons 
to account for 
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its absence—the possible poorness of the 
people and the inaccessibility of a hilly 
district covered with forests and without 
roads.” 

After lunch we walked over to the parish 
church. A keen wind blew across the Dale, 
but my octogenarian host would not hear of 


putting on an overcoat. ‘My father,” he 
said, “did not even possess stich a garment 
till he was sixty. He was an amazing man 
for activity. Ihave known him take four 
services on a Sunday and walk seventeen 
miles.” 

On the way we talked a good deal of the 

















Danby Church, looking north-west. 


(From a photograph by A. & G. Taylor, Stockton-on-Tees.) 


moors. ‘I find them exhilarating to a 
degree,” said the Canon. ‘“ When I was 
thirty-five or forty I could hardly contain 
myself without singing and shouting. It was 
a kind of intoxication to be out in this air. 
You see, even in the Dale here we are four 
or five hundred feet above the sea, and 
that means a great burden lifted off your 
shoulders.” 

He knows and loves the moors in all their 
moods. Even in the worst of winter they 
have their charm. Their beauty under 
copious snow, he says, is almost incredible. 
He tells stories of great storms that would 
give a fine sense of cosiness to a winter fire- 
side. On the road on which we were walk- 
ing the snow sometimes drifts to a depth of 
ten or fifteen feet. More than once he has 
lost his way crossing the fields between the 
church and the parsonage in a snowstorm. 





Sometimes, too, he has wandered for hours 
on the moors, lost in the mist. 

The church stands solitary among the 
fields, convenient neither for people nor 
parson. Not more than forty people live 
within a mile of it. At one time the houses 
were close about the church. The parson 
has traced the old village, of which nothing 
now remains, back to early Norman years. 
Part of the present church is of respectable 
age, the tower dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The interior of the church 
looks bare and» comfortless, with no touch of 
colour, except where the green ivy peeps in. 
The ordinary congregation is about eighty, 
but in winter it often drops to less than a 
dozen. Sometimes, indeed, no one at all 
comes, or could be expected to come. 

But poor and bare as it is, the old church 
and the simple graves lying under its battered 
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wing affected me not a little. Here the aged 
minister has laid to rest a whole generation 
of his parishioners. Of his old friends not 
one is left— o 


‘“‘ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


As the older people die the parish church 
gets more and more deserted. For most of 
the parishioners the mission chapels at Castle- 
ton and Fryup are more convenient, and the 
parson thinks it would be wise to remove tlie 
headship of the parish to Castleton, where 
the bulk of the people live. 

I was curious to hear how the Canon 
prepares his sermons, for the longer I talked 
to him the more I wondered how he found 
time to do everything. He was frank 
enough on the subject. Speech and exposi- 
tion are easy to him. He does not need to 
write his sermons, nor even to have notes 
before him in the pulpit. He prepares in his 
head a skeleton of his sermon, and seldom 
puts pen to paper at all. More than once 
after getting to church, a new subject has 
occurred to him, and seeing in a flash how it 
could be treated, he has abandoned his skele- 
ton and preached from the new theme. Even 
for his sermons in York Minster he makes no 
notes. In his early years he took enormous 





pains with his discourses, writing and _ re- 
writing them. Then he determined, at what- 
ever cost, to become a speaker “ without 
book,” and very soon found that when he 
was not tied to a MS. he could make a 
better impression on the people. “I could 
not,” he said, “have done half the work I 
have, if I had spent ten or twelve hours 
every week in writing my sermons.” 

On Church questions in general I could get 
little or no “copy” out of my interlocutor. 
He has no pet reforms in his mind, and cares 
little for talking at diocesan conferences. 
Nor does he give much heed to politics, even 
when they take the shape of a Parish Councils 
Biil. He can hardly imagine a village council 
in the wide parish of Danby. His view 
is, that material to form such a_ body 
does not exist, and that, in any case, there 
would be no work for it to do. He is too 
old, he says, to take much interest in such 
matters, and I did not attempt to discuss 
them. 

We fell talking again about literary work. 
Among other things, he has written a history 
of Cleveland, in which there is a great deal 
of archzeological material, particularly with 
reference to the colonisation of the district 
by the Danes. He has edited a number of 
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publications for the Surtees Society, which 
have involved an immense amount of explora- 
tion among the old deeds and records of 
various parts of the country. Among his 
lighter labours is a volume of sketches on 
natural history, and a delightful book, 
“Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” He 
has many writing schemes still in his head, 
and at present he is engaged on a volume 
to be named “Memorials of Old Whitby.” 
He works at one thing or another all day 
—in his study in the morning, out-of-doors 
in the afternoon. But it is a fixed law 
of the household that the typewriter is not 
to click after dinner, which is at seven. 
Canon Atkinson has been thrice married and 
has brought up thirteen children. Five of 
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© ge of the happiest of happy thoughts 
was that which occurred to the Editor 
of Truth, when he first conceived the idea of 


inviting his readers to contribute a fund for 
sending Christmas gifts of dolls and other 


toys to the children in London hospitals. 


Once let the vision of these thousands of 
little sufferers rise before the mind, and every 
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his sons are abroad—three in Canada, one in 


the West Indies, and one in India.. Two 
who are in England are doctors. Another 


was a rising seaman in the service of the 
P. & O. Company, but was lost overboard in 
the Red Sea. In 1887 Mr. Atkinson received 
the degree of D.C.L. from Durham Univer- 
sity in recognition of his literary labours, and 
in 1891 the Archbishop made him a Canon 
of York. 

I left the parsonage with a feeling of great 
respect for a man who all these years has 
kept a light burning in the wilderness. The 
winter sunset was red on the westward gables 
of the house. The )lusterous wind had died 
away to a whisper and a thread of blue smoke 
hung in the evening air. 


C. PRESTON. 


heart not wholly seared by selfishness must 
be touched with compassion and moved with 
the desire to brighten, if only for an hour or 
two, the darkness of their lot. It is true 
that the hospital itself is like a paradise to 
scores of children who find shelter beneath 
its roof, so squalid and wretched are the con- 
ditions under which they ordinarily live. 
They are there, in many 
cases, hecause of the brutal 
treatment, neglect, and pri- 














vation to which they have 
been subjected at “home” ; 
and the cleanliness, the 
warmth, the ample feod, 
the tender care of the hos- 
pital form such a new and 
delightful experience that 
they often weep bitter tears 
when they are well enough 
to go back to their old life. 
But all are not of this class, 
and even if they were it 
would still be pitiful to 
think of them lying in pain 
and weakness, whilst the 
joy-bells are ringing for 
others and our own homes j 
are filled with merriment 
and music. To lighten the 
burdens which they are so 
early called to bear, and to 
give them some share in 
the gladness of happier 
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children, is a wish which most kindly and 
thoughtful people must have felt, but which 
under ordinary circumstances it would not 
be easy to realise. 

A happy solution of the difficulty was pre- 
sented in Mr. Labouchere’s suggestion; we 
are not, therefore, surprised that it was so 
readily adopted, and that it has been carried 
out with so much enthusiasm and success. 
Nothing could well be more gratifying, either 
to the originator or to those who observe 
the signs of the times, than the progress of 
the “ Truth Toy Competition ” from the date 
of its inception some fourteen years ago; 
and the last splendid harvest of this fruitful 
idea, as seen at the Albert Hall, Kensington, 
on the 19th and 20th of December, was even 
more cheering as an augury than as a result. 
The sympathy with suffering childhood which 
then surpassed all its previous efforts in this 
direction is manifestly no fitful impulse of 
generosity, but a deeply rooted and rapidly 
growing sentiment which will not only main- 
tain this particular enterprise, but will have 
many other beneficent developments. 

This thought must have especially im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of those who 
have followed the history of the ‘‘ 7ruth Toy 
Show.” The beginnings, as compared with 
the magnificent display of last Christmas, 
were exceedingly modest. The first exhibi- 
tion was amply accommodated at the editorial 
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offices of the journal, for, of toys of all kinds, 
there were scarcely one thousand on view. 
Two years later the number had increased 
more than fivefold, and many poor children 
in the various London workhouses, as well 
as the juvenile patients in the hospitals, par- 
ticipated in the distribution. Next year nine 
thousand toys were contributed, and from an 
anonymous donor, who has ever since re- 
peated annually his generous gift, came ba 
of new sixpences, a source of unspeakable 
delight to the juvenile recipients. In the 
same year kindly thought was taken for the 
aged in the London workhouses, and the old 
women received packets of tea, while the old 
men were solaced by gifts of tobacco and 
snuff. The following year (1884) 11,175 
toys were distributed, and in 1885 13,000, 
to say nothing of 10,000 Christmas crackers 
which were presented by the renowned “Tom 
Smith,” and, as a gorgeous and lofty pyramid, 
formed one of the most attractive features of 
the show. In the year of the Queen’s Jubi- 
lee the doll-dressing competition was inaugu- 
rated, by which three thousand dressed dolls 
were obtained, and the total number of toys 
exhibited rose to more than 21,000. 

Thus the popularity of the show has in- 
creased from year to year until, in December 
last, there was brought together an assem- 
blage of. more than 27,000 toys of various 
descriptions. Amongst the dolls were above 
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3,500 which had been specially dressed by 
the lady readers of 7rwth and their friends ; 
and the home-made toys, for which also 
prizes were offered, formed a large propor- 
tion of the whole. The Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg sent more than 100 dolls direct from 
Germany. The glittering heap of newly 
minted sixpences numbered 11,000, and Mr. 
Tom Smith’s generous gift comprised 22,000 
Christmas crackers. 

Not the: least satisfactory circumstance in 
connection with this annual event is the 
generosity of the Albert Hall authorities in 
placing this spacious building at the disposal 
of the Editor of Zruth for the purposes of 
the exhibition. Had they not, for the last 
two years, thus kindly opened their doors 
it is difficult to say what could have been 
done. From year to year larger premises 
had been required, not only because of the 
increase in the number of articles to be 
exhibited, but also for the accommodation 
of the enormous crowds that visit the show. 
Accordingly many buildings had been tried 
in turn, including Willis’s Rooms, the Port- 
man Rooms, the Grosvenor Gallery, and the 
Polytechnic Institution. These no longer 
afforded adequate space for the many thou- 
sands of visitors who, from half-past ten in 
the morning to half-past ten at night, press 
around the tables and stands eager to gaze 
upon a sight which probably has not its 
equal in the world. The Albert Hall alone 


gives to these mul- 
titudes anything like 
an opportunity of 
realising the extent 
and character of the 
exhibition, and even 
here, in spite of the 
courteous, but never 
ceasing, request to 
* Pass along to the 
left, please,” it is 
often difficult to get 
near the more at- 
tractive parts of the 
show. 

Last Christmas 
the weather was 
most unfavourable, 
and the day of our 
visit was one of in- 
cessant rain, with a 
wind in which no 
umbrella was safe ; 
but a continuous 
line of carriages and 
cabs from morning 
to night brought visitors, young and old, 
from all parts, and when we entered the 
hall it was clear that both patience and per- 
severance would be needful if we would see 
anything to good purpose, 

Before making the attempt we rest for a 
while upon one of the amphitheatre chairs, 
that we may take a comprehensive glance at 
the scene presented to our view in the area 
beneath. In the centre is an immense plat- 
form, on which the dolls are arranged, and 
on stands around the circumference of the 
area are displayed the innumerable toys. 
Within the intervening space circulates the 
dense crowd of spectators. Towering high 
above all are six lofty pyramids, whose bases 
rest upon the central platform. In the dis- 
tance they appear to be mere masses of 
blended colours, but we shall presently find 
that these colours resolve themselves into 
thousands of dolls in every conceivable kind 
of dress. It is a strange scene upon which 
we look down in the dim light of this winter 
afternoon—the central mass of vivid colour, 
around which slowly moves the sombre and 
almost silent crowd, itself ringed by an outer 
circle of colour scarcely less vivid than the 
centre. All at once the electric light flashes 
out from innumerable lamps, and the whole 
scene is transformed. ‘The spell of silence is 
broken as if by magic, and the sound of 
many voices floats up to us where we sit. 
Suddenly this is drowned by the pealing 
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notes of the mighty organ, from which a 
skilled hand evokes “The March of the 
Priests” from Athalie, and we find ourselves 
half expecting the pyramids of dolls beneath 
us to start into life, and forming into line, to 
tread the measures of the music. 

The fancy is dispelled, however, as we 
make our way down into the area and become 
one of the moving mass of spectators. And 
now comes our bewilderment. How, to begin 
with, shall we get near the platform? For 
a time we have to content ourselves with 
observing our fellow visitors, and, chiefly, 
we pity the little children who have in such 
a crowd so poor a chance of seeing what, 
above all things, is a children’s exhibition. 
Here is one gentleman walking round the 
show with his tiny daughter delightedly sit- 
ting upon his shoulder, but few are so fortu- 
nate as this little girl, Happily there is 





some compensation. The stands on which 
the toys are displayed are not so pressed upon 
by the crowd as is the centre platform occu- 
pied by the dolls, and here.ape brave sights 
to be seen as well as theres. These.children, 
doubtless all of them, come from happy 
homes, from nurseries where toys are in 
plenty, where every want is anticipated and 
every comfort enjoyed, yet the sight before 
them may well make them wish to be hos- 
pital patients, or even workhouse children, 
“for this occasion only.” What times they 
would have, these youngsters, if they might 
but take their choice! What hosts of girls 
would be made unspeakably happy by these 
dantily furnished dolls’ houses ; by the dolls’ 
beds—perfect in every detail—the bassinettes, 
the perambulators, the chests of drawers, the 
kitchen ranges, the dairies, the workboxes, 
the sewing machines, the dinner services and 
tea sets, and all manner 
of domestic parapher- 
nalia. And as for the 
boys—what__possibili- 
ties of endless enjoy- 
ment there are in those 
railway trains, and 
carts, and carriages, 
and cabs, and horses, 
and stables, and whips, 
and boxes of tools, the 
bats and balls, the 
castles and fortresses, 
soldiers and artillery, 
guns and swords, hel- 
mets and flags! And 
what a glorious noise 
they could make if they 
might work their will 


with the countless 
drums and trumpets, 
fifes and_ whistles, 


fiddles and bagpipes! 
One almost shudders 
to think how the very 
organ would besilenced 
if these were all in full 
blast. There are ani- 
mals of every type re- 
presented in the ark, 
and arks innumerable 
filled with birds, and 
beasts, and four-footed 
things ; shops fitted 
with everything need- 
ful to enablethe grocer, 
the butcher, or the 
baker to carry on a 
busy trade; farmyards, 
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ships and boats, Jacks-in-the-box, and mon- 
keys on sticks ; cups-and-balls, wrestlers and 
acrobats, musical tops, money-boxes for the 
thrifty, and games of all kinds. 

Few things will be more acceptable in the 
hospitals and workhouses than the piles of 
scrap-books which enclose exhaustless trea- 
sures of amusement; and the toy-books, 
whereof 2,500 have been presented by the 
proprietors of Holloway’s pills. The same 
donors send 1,200 drawing-books and 500 
atlases. Here is the case containing the 
glittering pile of 11,000 new sixpences, look- 
ing all the more tempting because guarded 
by asturdy policeman. ‘“ Why, that’s £250!” 
a passing old gentleman deigns to inform us, 
with the air of an athlete in mental arith- 
metic. And a sharp-looking lad digs his 
friend with his elbow and makes a face— 
knowing better. In another and larger case 
which is not quite so easily approached, are 
displayed the beautiful prizes to be received 
by those who have been most successful in 


These much- 


the doll-dressing competition. 
coveted rewards include a beautiful gold 
watch, presented by the Goldsmiths and 


Silversmiths’ Company, silver inkstands, 
card-cases, candlesticks, muffineers, puff- 
boxes, brushes, pencil-cases, and other 


charming articles, the sight of which will 
doubtless stimulate many to an exercise of 
their skill in next year’s competition. 

At length our patience has its reward and 
we get a near sight of the central display of 
dolls—the great attraction of the show, 
which it is impossible to describe justly in 
any words that will not savour of exagge- 
ration. It is at once a magnificent and mot- 
ley gathering ; for here are royal personages 
in robes as rich in texture and perfect in art 
as any that monarchs are adorned withal ; 
and mingling with them are persons of 
every social rank and condition, down to 
the humblest labourer and peasant—per- 
sons of many nationalities and historical 
periods. Scarcely would more variety be 
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seen in the characters of a fancy-dress ball, 
and not even there could more pains have 
been taken to secure truth and accuracy and 
the perfection of every detail. Surely these 
dolls, so splendidly dressed, and upon which 
such infinite labour has been expended, are 
no fit toys for workhouse children and the 
little patients in hospital beds. Many of 
them are far too costly to be used as play- 
things even in the wealthiest homes, and 
would there be reserved only for special ex- 
hibition. And this, we find, is just what 
will be done with them in the institutions 
for which they are destined. They will form 
the rare sights of the “ Palace Beautiful,” to 
cheer the little pilgrims on their painful way, 
specially rewarding patience, endurance, and 
tractability, or enhancing the pleasure of 
some simple festival. And we can imagine 
how young eyes will sparkle and young ima- 
ginations will be carried into fairy realms 
as these beautiful models are shown to them. 
With what open-eyed wonder will they gaze 
upon this representation of their own gra- 
cious Queen, in her robes of velvet trimmed 
with ermine and lace, the Koh-i-noor flash- 
ing from her breast, and the jewelled crown 
upon her head; or upon the Princess May 
in her charming wedding-dress—a perfect 
miniature in every detail of that worn by the 
royal bride! How delighted they will be 
with the young lady attired for presentation 
at Court, with her white satin train and em- 
broidery of gold and pearls, and, above all, 
the nodding plumes that surmount her gauzy 
veil! We can almost hear the exclamations 
which will break forth as this Indian prin- 
cess comes into view, riding in a luxurious 
howdah upon a richly caparisoned elephant, 
and attended by dusky servants of state. 
What laughter will banish tears and thought 
of pain as this little lady, representing in 
her own person a “ Compendium of Games,” 
is shown, with the cards trimming her dress, 
her sash of silver dominoes, and shuttlecock 
and battledore hanging from her belt ; chess- 
men disposed about her bodice, ninepins 
dangling from her skirts, and croquet hooks, 
tennis, and racquets, dice-box, and the like, 
otherwise distributed ! Here is an Irishman 
with his pig, and there the melancholy Ham- 
let. Here comes Dick Whittington with his 
cat, and his bundle on the stick over his 
shoulder ; and here a merry party of “ Will- 
ing Helpers” trundling a money box in the 
form of a go-cart, appropriately garlanded 
with forget-me-nots, and charming enough to 
draw sixpences from the pockets of skin-flints. 
Now we catch sight of a lovely Anne Boleyn, 
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bedecked with jewels, and now of the devoted 
Elizabeth Fry, in her quaint Quaker cos- 
tume. Amongst the groups is the Band of 
the Scots Guards, the christening ceremony 
of the daughter of Lord and Lady Howard, 
with Cardinal Vaughan and his attendant 
acolytes ; a domino danee, a fancy-dress ball, a 
Sussex ox-cart, laden with hops and sur- 
rounded by peasants in appropriate costume, 
and marvellous historical characters. But if 
we attempt to describe all we shall require 
thirty pages rather than three. Let us look 
away fora moment from the distinguished 
characters beneath to the occupants of the 
Pyramids. Here are congregated thousands 
of beautifully-dressed dolls, not so elaborate, 
perhaps, as those already described, but 
scarcely less worthy of notice. Many of 
these are necessarily far above the line of 
our vision, and some contributors may possi- 
bly feel a little disappointed to find them- 
selves “skyed”; but they will have the 
compensating reflection that, after all, these 
will be the dolls which will render the best 
service ; the dolls that will be clasped in 
infant arms as “my very own,” and be re- 
garded, long after their beauty is gone, with 
tender affection. They will solace many an 
hour of weariness and pain, and will be 
foided to the breast of many a little sufferer 
as it falls into the sweet sleep of death. 
What a mighty sum of happiness is repre- 
sented by this multitude of inanimate figures! 
If it were possible to measure that which 
they will bring to the thousands of child re- 
cipients we should not even then have realised 
the whole, for what happiness must already 
have been enjoyed by those who for so many 
months have been busily preparing the gifts! 
And, more than all, it seems to us, must be 
the happiness of the kindly heart with whom 
the enterprise originated. Mr. Labouchere 
has rendered many services to his country as 
a legislator and journalist, but when we saw 
him happily represented at the Albert Hall 
by one wax model as “The Father Christ- 
mas of the Nineteenth Century,” and by 
another as “ The Friend of Children in Deed 
and in ‘Truth,’” we felt that if the good 
which he has accomplished in other charac- 
ters has been greater than that which he 
has achieved in these, it must be great 
indeed. However this may be, we question 
whether by any of his valuable services to 
the community he will be found to have 
gained a larger place in grateful hearts 
than by the 7ruth toy competition with its 
far-reaching benefits to the children of the 
poor, 








THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
Br JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


FIRST PAPER. 


HAVE often wondered that 
more of special interest has 
not been attached to that part 
of the New Testament which, 
whatever else we think of it, 
we must all be agreed, unless 
we suppose it pure invention, 
in accepting as a part of the autobio- 
graphy of Jesus Christ. The Gospels are 
for the most part an account of what was 
seen and heard by His kindred or His 
disciples—a report of transactions which, 
though they centre in Him, take their colour- 
ing from the observation of others. An 
account which cannot possibly be derived 
from anything but His own words, should 
possess interest for others besides Christians. 
No one who belietes that the account of the 
Temptation is a record of something that hap- 
pened, can deny that it deserves study from 
every human being, whatever his creed or 
his lack of creed. 

Our initial difficulty in this attempt is to 
believe that the Temptation was real. As 
ordinarily understood it resembles some 
account which should ascribe to maturity 
the impulses of childhood. Christ, it is sup- 
posed, was tempted to expend the miraculous 
power claimed by higher ends in the satis- 
faction of hunger after a long fast; He was 
offered a compact with the devil, which 
would have put Him in the place of the 
Emperor Tiberius ; and solicited to a start- 
ling exhibition of miraculous power in a 
descent from a great height. The prospect 
of universal dominion appeals to the imagi- 
nation of every patriot, and might well prove 
a temptation to ason of David. The cravings 
of hunger are real to every one clothed in 
flesh, and though we can hardly believe that 
of themselves they constituted a temptation 
to the Son of God, at least they were a part 
of His experience. The desire to perform a 
vast conjuring trick in the sight of the crowds 
that thronged the Temple courts, on the other 
hand, is unlike everything else that we know 
about Christ, and in this case the ordinary 
view seems to me not even a symbol of the 
truth. But let us turn first to that part of 
the narrative in which the usual view is 
rather inadequate than erroneous. 

We best understand the meaning of the 





first temptation of Christ if we regard it asa 
repetition, on an enlarged scale, of that re- 
corded in Scripture as the first temptation 
of humanity. The stones of Jordan sym- 
bolize, under a somewhat different aspect, 
the same invitation to experiment on man’s 
relation to the Divine as is associated with 
the apples of Paradise. The action suggested, 
so far from being essentially evil, represents 
a large part of the praiseworthy achievement 
of average mankind ; wherever the wilder- 
ness is changed into a fruitful field, there 
man has commanded that stones should be 
made bread. But a duty is changed to a 
temptation when we endeavour to use it as a 
test of our relation to a Father in heaven. 
It is a mistake to think such an endea- 
vour possible only to supernatural power. 
In our own day the suggestion has been 
made, in the interests of science, that by a 
general concentration of prayer on a par- 
ticular kind of need, the question should 
be set at rest for ever, whether prayer was 
of any avail in the concerns of men. I do 
not think that the reasonableness of the 
proposal was ever enough admitted by those 
who declined it. Why should they not ask 
God to send help to the needy in some form 
which should answer the longing desires of 
so many hungry hearts to know that He is a 
God who answers prayer? Were those who 
opposed the experiment really shrinking 
from the discovery that all prayer is a 
vain effort to change stones to bread? To 
some, no doubt, the proposed test did reveal 
the insecurity of the belief it was proposed 
to test. But those in whose souls it was 
most deeply rooted felt that to use prayer as a 
subsidiary adjunct to the work of the labora- 
tory, would be to ask that we should know 
God otherwise than by faith. What we mean 
by experiment—the observation of circum- 
stances from which we purposely isolate the 
self, and set it over against the things 
observed, so that we bring a mere blank of 
anticipation to watch events which we our- 
selves create and regulate—this fits man to 
deal with things, but renders impossible the 
experience which reveals not only God to 
man, but man to man. Wherever the spirit 
of science seeks to bring the method by 
which man knows what is below him into 
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that region where he communicates with 
what is above him, there we have the tempta- 
tion which was presented to Christ—perhaps 
through some human lips, perhaps through 
the wordless suggestion which meets our 
strongest instincts—when the tempter urged 
Him to change the stones of the wilderness to 
loaves, not only to satisfy His hunger, but 
also in order to prove Himself the Son of 
God. 

The varying order of the temptations is a 
valuable clue to their meaning. They cul- 
minate, to one writer, in the refusal to claim 
earthly power; to another in a refusal 
which, whatever it mean, must evidently be 
accepted as a renunciation equally vast. It 
is the impossibility of conceding any serious 
belief to the account of this last, as it is 
usually understood, which casts an aspect of 
incredibility over the whole narrative. Let 
us, therefore, follow the order of Luke, 
and turn next to the offer of universal 
dominion. 

“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve,” must have 
struck many students of the Bible as a 
curiously moderate repulse to the invita- 
tion which it answers. It is what we can 
imagine ourselves saying to the dearest of 
human beings ; indeed, it would hardly have 
any force to any one else. We must feel 
some inclination to worship one whom we 
remind that his or her claim comes second to 
the Divine. But while the reminder is ad- 
dressed to the dearest friend, the repulse 
may be temptation to the enemy of man- 
kind. An object that has come before 
us, perhaps with the guise of a duty, is 
suddenly revealed as an idol. It may be 
the wishes of one dear to us, or of many 
dear to us ; the extent of the claim is in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the nature. - The 
claims which we were bound to further 
yesterday we may be bound to oppose to- 
day, if we discern a higher claim to which 
they are not subordinate ; the hopes of our 
party or even our country may be the object 
it is our duty to disappoint. There is no 
object so high, as there is none so low, that 
it may not come between our souls and the 
Supreme. 

A generation ago, at the time of the 
Crimean war, a noble Englishman, John 
Bright, was reproached with subordinating 
the honour of his country to the interests of 
trade, because he subordinated the desires of 
his countrymen to what he believed to be 
the claims of righteousness. No historian, 
however mistaken he may hold John Bright 
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to have been in his antagonism to the policy 
of his country, would now repeat that slander 
of forty years ago. The scorn poured upon 
an Englishman because the interests of jus- 
tice were to him supreme above passionate 
and disinterested wishes, may perhaps sug- 
gest to us circumstances through which the 
tempter offered the kingdoms of the world 
to a Jew. Those who defer the high to the 
highest, are always repreached with deferring 
the high to the low. 

It is a strange thing that in reading of Christ 
we so often drop out of sight the only circum- 
stance in His history that is absolutely incon- 
trovertible—the fact of His nationality. The 
Gospels do not contain so much as we might 
expect to remind us of it, but the anticipa- 
tion comes itself from our refusal to supply 
to His history a background, which was 
present here far more vividly than it ever 
was with any other son of man. ‘“ How often 
would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether!” is the speech we should most 
remember in seeking to understand His 
history. At no time could the aspiration 
have been stronger than at the reception of 
the pathetic message from the imprisoned 
John, and it seems very probable that this 
was the true moment of this temptation, 
which the narrative, if we read it truly, 
cireumscribes to no place or time; at all 
events, this must have been a time when the 
temptation was renewed. As the Tempter 
spoke later through the protest of a trusted 
disciple, so he must have spoken through the 
strangely trustful appeal of the forerunner— 
“ Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?” What it was to Christ to dis- 
appoint the hopes suggested in that question 
none can venture to believe that they realise ; 
but all, as they recall their bitterest and 
most poignant memories, may dimly and 
partially imagine the agony of that renuncia- 
tion. 

About a century and a half before our Lord 
was born, a Jewish hero arose to deliver his 
countrymen from the Syrian yoke, and bring 
the crushed and decimated fragment of the 
race of Israel still inhabiting the sacred soil 
rational and natural hopes of a glorious future, 
which seem to have been defeated only by 
treachery within the nation itself. A melody 
known to all English ears (“ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes ”), preserves the ideal memory 
of Judas Maccabeus. His name should in- 
deed be enrolled among the select band of 
the world’s heroes and patriots; he was as 
truly the successor of David as he was the 
predecessor of Bruce or Wallace ; he found a 
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band of crushed exiles, and left a nation 
with which Rome was willing to negotiate on 
equal terms. But the St. Martin’s summer 
of Jewish glory was as brief as it was 
stormy ; within two generations the survivor 
of the Maccabzean race was detested as the 
tyrant and butcher of his own countrymen, 
and in a murderous civil war the hopes of 
the renewed Jewish kingdom passed away 
for ever, unless the future is to renew them. 
They passed away, that is, so far as they 
expressed possibilities of which history can 
take account. As impulses which pass into 
the heart—beats of national life—perhaps 
they were stronger than ever. When the 
Tempter showed our Lord all the kingdoms 
of the world and said, “ All this I will give 
Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship me,” 
He may have recalled memories of Jewish 
embassies received with honour by the Roman 
Senate ; of the sanctuary of Mount Moriah as 
the lawgiver of the nations. And who can 
doubt that it was with anguish that a Son 
of Israel renounced the part of a deliverer of 
Israel, and disdppointed the hopes of those 
who sought in him a second Judas Macca- 
beus ? To “fall down and worship” the 
narrow spirit of race, the fierce anti-Gentile 
fanaticism which hardened the Jewish nation 
into a stone that seemed as if it might have 
broken the power of Rome, was an impulse 
of which every true Jew must have felt the 
force; perhaps only He could resist it who 
saw that to worship the spirit of Israel was 
not to worship God. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that to offer 
political liberty to a little country about the 
size of Wales is a very different promise 
from that of giving dominion over all the 
kingdoms of the world. But toa Jew it was 
not so. To see his city free was in imagina- 


tion to see it the lawgiver of the whole 
earth. The prophecy, “From Zion shall the 
law go forth,” has had its fulfilment on the 
page of history for others than Christians. 
To fulfil it in a form which should satisfy 
the aspirations of his countrymen, renewing 
glorious traditions and opening vistas in the 
future by which even they should be cast 
into the shade—this vision would prove an 
almost irresistible temptation to every saviour 
of mankind, and most to One who joined the 
power and the desire to save as they were 
never combined before or afterwards. 

In taking the temptation to change stones 
into loaves as that which besets all who 
seek, through obtaining their desires, to test 
their nearness to the Divine, and the temp- 
tation to gain dominion at the price of wor- 
shipping something not divine as that which 
besets all who gain political power by doing 
homage to the spirit of a race or a time, we 
in neither case do more than translate the 
symbol into the thing symbolised ; but it is 
impossible to believe that an exhibition, 
turning the sacred building into a sort of 
trapeze for a startling gymnastic feat, was 
even a symbol of anything Christ was ever 
tempted to do. He had no objects which 
would have been furthered by power gained 
through a conjuring trick. What, then, was 
this temptation? I believe it to be one that 
assails every reformer, one that has influenced 
disastrously the whole course of Christian 
development, and is specially active in our 
own day; so that the true apprehension of 
what is so grotesquely incredible in its 
ordinary aspect would prove a clue not 
only to the deepest teachings of Christ, but 
also to the worst perils of our own age and 
the safeguard against them. But the subject 
needs space to itself. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


“ (4H, life! In life’s ambrosial dawn 
Roamed with his flock the shepherd swain 

Thro’ bloomy haunts of dryad and faun, 

And piped his sweet immortal strain— 
So sweet, that times and seasons stopped ; 

So magically sweet and strange, 
That no leaf browned, no blossom dropped, 

And change was unknown in a world of change! ” 


Shall we, then, rue the yester-year, 
The vanished age of dryad and faun ? 
Nay, friend, those pipes we still can hear 
Within our souls. Life’s ev’r at dawn; 
The hill-side still is magical ; 
For flocks, our tranquil thoughts shall range. 
Be we but Nature’s all in all, 
No joy shall be lost in this world of change! 
W. V. TAYLOR. 























THE WORLD OF THE BLIND. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 





Pred N one of those days of fog and 
3 4) frost which are often character- 
A istic of the end of the year in 


our uncertain English climate, I 
found myself walking towards 
Crouch Hill, having accepted an invitation 
to dine with a number of blind Christian 
people, who were then to be entertained at 
a Christmas feast. The host and hostess of 
the day are the Rev. H. Bright and his wife, 
both of whom have freely devoted them- 
selves to the cause of a truly deserving and 
needy class with a self-denial which cannot 
be too highly commended. Being himself 
sightless, Mr. Bright is sometimes called the 
Blind Evangelist, and it was while pursuing 
his ordinary labours that his sympathies on 
behalf of his own class were first aroused. 
He was well acquainted with the late Miss 
Gilbert, the blind daughter of the late Bishop 
of Chichester, while he also came in contact 
with a number of other persons of command- 
ing influence, who assisted in carrying out 
the philanthropic design of setting up a 
home for those who could not, on account of 
their age and peculiar infirmity, provide for 
themselves. In London alone there are said 
to be 3,000 blind persons, while there isa 
total in the British Isles of nearly 33,000. 
Among these there are, of course, a goodly 
number of Christian persons who suffer 
extreme hardship on account of their con- 
dition and age, and to aid such is the truest 
charity. A beginning was made in a very 
small way about thirteen years ago, but at 
present there are over eighty aged subjects 
who are comfortably housed, besides some 
who pay for themselves; while a sum of 
£7,000 has been expended in providing an 
asylum for them. 

The headquarters is none other than the 
Mansion House, in Hanley Road, once the 
seat of the squire of those parts before its 
gardens and farmsteads were built upon. 
Some other houses are also occupied ; but 
our dining-room is a pleasant hall specially 
provided for Sunday services and evening 
meetings. It is prettily decorated for the 
occasion; and, when the feast, consisting of 
turkeys, plum-puddings and dessert, is on 
the table, the outlook would not disgrace 
the Lord Mayor himself. 

Before dinner I had some. conversation 
with several who are representative cha- 
racters of the class who need to have a help- 
ing hand held out to them. One woman, 


for example, is sixty-nine years old, and has 
been nine years blind. “I’ve been all right 
since I’ve been in here,”’ she remarked with 
great satisfaction; and then some others 
refer to the causes of their blindness. In 
one case the trouble came from a diseased 
liver ; in another “it was more trouble than 
anything else;” inflammation had its victims; 
and in one rare instance the affliction came 
as a result of influenza. Perhaps the most 
interesting to converse with are those who 
never saw, and who cannot understand what 
seeing is. One such is over seventy years 
old. She can take in impressions of shapes 
from touch, but nothing more. Yet the 
handiwork of such is as faultless as the best 
achievements of people who have eyes to 
guide them. What miracles of knitting 
some of them seem to produce ; while one old 
dame has made three quilts, which realised 
five guineas each at bazaars. While actually 
at work they proceed with the utmost con- 
fidence, and seldom, indeed, make either a 
flaw or a mistake. In talking first with one 
and then another who have never seen, it 
would almost appear that they possess 
another faculty about which we know as 
little as they do of our sense of sight. While 
you cannot possibly make them understand 
what you mean by seeing, it is not a little 
amusing to take notice of the merriment 
caused by your own inability to comprehend 
all that is inferred by “impressions,” the 
fineness of their sense of touch, and so on. 
When all are assembled in the dining-hall, 
the quiet enjoyment of the strange company 
is something worth noting. To them the 
feast and its surroundings are perfect. Their 
conversation is subdued; and when a few 
addresses are given they listen with an in- 
terest which is depicted on their faces. 
Then,-there are those who are able to give 
recitations, &c. As might be expected, 
some are not able to leave their rooms, or 
even their beds, The day happens to be 
Mr. Gladstone’s birthday, and it appeared to 
be one of the strangest of coincidences that 
one of the bed-ridden inmates should be 
exactly the same age as the Premier. “That 
is our Grand Old Woman,” remarks Mr. 
Bright as we pass the bed of one who appears 
to be devoutly thankful for the asylum 
afforded to her. Another, who is also very 
aged, is a more pitiable object, for reason 
has failed, and she lies talking in an inco- 
herent manner. Thus, even in this little 
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world, inhabited by the blind, we come upon 
many contrasts, or various phases of life. 

Experience proves that the condition of 
the blind may be greatly ameliorated by 
legislation ; and a great mass of information 
was collected with this view by the Royal 
Commission which sat some seven years ago. 
One reassuring fact has been the gradual 
falling off in the number of blind persons 
during thirty years. Thus, in 1851, the 
proportion was 1,021 to the million; in 
1881 it was 879. In that period, however, 
there had been an increase of blindness 
among the persons engaged in certain trades, 
but in these cases the affliction was more or 
less preventable. Iron-puddlers, glass-blowers, 
and railway engine-drivers are among the 
callings most liable to blindness. It is also 
found that blindness in men commonly arises 
from injury while at work ; but in the case of 
women and children it is oftener the result 
of pure accident, or arises from violence ; 
and it has to be remembered that the eyes are 
in such hearty sympathy that injury to one 
may possibly mean the collapse of the other. 

Among the most infectious forms of eye 
affection we have to reckon granular oph- 
thalmia, and this is chiefly found in over- 
crowded, badly-ventilated workshops where 
the sight is strained. Formerly this was 
also sometimes found in the workhouses of 
Ireland ; but it is one of the most prevent- 
able of ailments. It used to be said that 
this disease was first brought into Europe by 
Napoleon’s army on its retirement from 
Egypt. The English troops of our own day 
appear to have fared better in that country, 
though that may have been because the dis- 
ease is now held more in check because it is 
better understood. A thing to be taken 
more account of in our day is the defective 
sight which is probably on the increase in 
elementary schools. Myopia, or short-sighted- 
ness, as well as hypermetropia, or excessive 
long-sightedness, are apparently on the in- 
crease. It is said that children are often 
blamed for not doing their work, when the 
fact unsuspected is that they cannot see to 
do it without the aid of glasses. 

The proper education of the blind has ever 
had interest for philanthropic minds; but 
various opinions have been entertained as to 
how the feat should be accomplished, and 
there may be many sightless persons who 
are not educated at all. Institutions for the 
blind are good, but it is not always the best 
thing that can happen to the blind them- 
selves to have their education confined alto- 
gether to such a place. It seems to be only 


reasonable to suppose that the intercourse of 
blind with ordinary children is “a healthy 
stimulus which enables them to compete 
more successfully with the seeing in after 
life.” Thus, the school boards of certain 
towns make provision for blind pupils, whoare, 
of course, taught in separate classes, and read 
with raised type. The London School Board 
appears to give special attention to the blind, 
and there are a number of centres at which 
they are regularly congregated. Experience 
has taught in regard to this education that 
it needs to be made as perfect as possible, 
and this is especially true of the industrial 
training, otherwise the half-knowledge at- 
tained may be largely thrown away. It will 
need four or five years to teach a boy basket- 
making, so that a beginning should be made 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age. If 
music is to be taught as a profession, a still 
earlier beginning is recommended. A fruit- 
ful cause of blind persons sinking into penury 
is through their industrial training being im- 
perfect. Nevertheless, the difficulty with a 
basket-maker is to find a market for his 
goods ; and this is the reason that over forty 
per cent. of those who learn trades in insti- 
tutions do not follow them. Speaking gene- 
rally, the condition of the blind is one of 
dependence or semi-dependence. Out of 
nearly 6,000 cases investigated considerably 
more than half earned nothing, less than 
1,000 were able to support themselves ; the 
remainder partially did so. At the same 
time there are many blind persons of first- 
rate abilities who, when highly educated, 
make their mark in certain departments. 
Occasionally, blind students will greatly dis- 
tinguish themselves in music. 

As regards the aged blind, such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Bright are striving to make some 
provision for, the Royal Commission inquiry 
seemed to emphasize the opinion that some- 
thing more should be done for this deserving 
class. It is held to be a real hardship that 
persons who are in sore need through no fault 
of their own, but rather through genuine 
misfortune, should be obliged to herd with a 
semi-criminal class who have no sympathy 
with their affliction. Thus, we find it said, 
“The aged blind in many workhouses at pre- 
sent pass a wretched existence. The Commis- 
sioners were struck by this when visiting the 
workhouse at Cork ; twenty-two aged men and 
women totally blind are retained in this work- 
house, nothing being done to alleviate their 
condition.” The thing to do is, if possible, 
to keep such people altogether out of the 
poorhouse by making them a small weekly 
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allowance. London appears to have charities 
for the blind amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly £30,000 per annum. Certain towns 
also have special funds for this purpose, but 
experience proves that pensions and dona- 
tions have to be carefully administered, or 
more harm than good may come of them. It 
is obvious that a pension may have the effect 
of discouraging thrift or industry, and that 
strong and healthy men may refuse to work 
if they can be maintained in idleness. In 
the United Kingdom there are no less than 
fifty-five associations for the relief of the 
blind, and this is probably without reckon- 
ing many minor agencies, and even such a 
refuge as that maintained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Bright. The main object of the asso- 
ciations named is to visit the afflicted people 
in their own homes, to teach reading and 
writing, and to afford any relief that may 
seem to be desirable. 

As regards types for the blind, it appears 
at first sight to be a drawback that there 
should be such avariety as is found to exist ; 
but there may be compensating advantages. 
The British and Foreign Blind Association 
has apparently a preference for the system 
of Braille. The feeling in favour of Moon’s 
type is also strong, and in that type large 
numbers of works have been produced. The 
school at St. John’s Wood appears to have 
been founded for the purpose of teaching the 
Lucas ty pe—a kind of short-hand characters ; 
but the systems of Braille and Moon have 
now been adopted. Very few blind persons 
are able to read the Lucas type. The cost 
of a complete Bible in any raised type 
amounts to £5, a formidable difficulty in 
itself. The Braille type appears to be gra- 
dually gaining in favour, and should a uni- 
form system ever be adopted, that may have 
the preference. The Commissioners remark : 

It can be read more quickly, and can be 
printed in a much smaller bulk than any 
other. It is also capable of being written 
quickly in a frame, and is the only one well 
adapted to musical notation.” The Moon 
type is said to be especially adapted to the 
aged. It is not thought that any special 
educational code for the blind is necessary, 
as reading, writing, and arithmetic are readily 
taught. It is said that they “show great 
proficiency in mental arithmetic, and gene- 
rally a blind child can take his place and 
pass his standard examinations with his see- 
ing companions.” At the same time some- 
thing more might probably be done to make 
the education given more perfect. The no- 
tion prevailing in the schools of Germany is 


that the loss of the eyes must be made good 
by the fingers ; and hence the sense of touch 
is more completely developed. The educa- 
tion should also extend to gymnasia and 
physical exercise. Blind persons are of lower 
vitality than others, and frequently suffer 
from want of exercise. 

The blind of the United Kingdom number 
nearly 33,000 ; andin comparing thistotal with 
other nations we shall find that the afflicted 
persons are pretty evenly distributed, with 
some exceptions. In France, in 1883, the 
number of blind was estimated at about 
32,000 out of a population of 38,000,000. 
Germany, with its 45,000,000 inhabitants, 
had about 39,000 blind. Holland was more 
favoured, for 1,593 blind persons showed a 
proportion of only one in 2,247. In Den- 
mark the proportion was one in 1,428, and 
in Sweden one in 1,226. Worst of all was 
Finland, where out of a population of 
2,000,000 nearly 10,000 were blind, or a 
proportion of one in 251. 

To come back to our own land, it may be 
remarked that while the majority of poor 
blind persons almost necessarily pass a life 
of hardship, a few greatly distinguish them- 
selves. At the head of such stands the 
immortal Milton; and then think of the 
late Professor Fawcett, our blind postmaster- 
general. Edward Rushton, the blind poet 
of Liverpool, cultivated his talents until he 
wrote verses which make his name to be re- 
membered. It was he who wrote the pathetic 
lines concerning a blind man’s experience :— 


** When to the breezy uplands led, 
At noon, or blushing eve, or morn, 
He hears the red-breast o’er his head, 
While round him breathes the scented thorn ; 
But oh, instead of nature’s face, 
Hills, dales, and woods, and streams combined, 
Instead of tints, and forms, and grace, 
Night’s blackest mantle shrouds the blind.” 

The experience of James Wilson of Bel- 
fast was altogether remarkable. Having 
lost their property in Virginia on the out- 
break of the war in the last century, his 
parents both died on shipboard, during the 
homeward voyage, and James himself was 
landed among strangers at Belfast after being 
blinded by small-pox at four years of age. 
As a boy of ten, he could so well find his 
way about the town that the merchants 
employed him as a messenger ; and we find 
it said that “his punctuality, dispatch and 
integrity recommended him” ; until he would 
be entrusted with parcels or letters of great 
value which would be safely carried a distance 
of thirty or forty miles. He met with some 
mishaps, while he had several providential 
escapes from accident. His ardour in the 
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pursuit of knowledge was remarkable, and 
having found a friend who would read to him 
the classic authors, he would sit as a listener 
for hours together. Memory was cultivated 
until it accomplished wonderful feats. 

Ido not know that we can tell of more 
than one great blind traveller ; but Lieut. 
James Holman is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary adventurers on record. Born in 
1786, he entered the royal navy, conceived 
the idea of travelling round the world ; and 
when he lost his sight at the age of twenty- 
five, still resolved to carry out that enter- 
prise. In Russia he was taken to be a spy, 
and of course all the more dangerous for 
being blind. He would by touch judge of a 
bust and distinguish the likeness ; but more 
remarkable was his enthusiasm in visiting 
famous places and in ascending mountains. 
He published a number of volumes giving an 
account of his travels which commanded 
general notice, and some of which were dedi- 
cated to members of the royal family. 

The persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in literature or science after becoming 
blind are not so few as might at first be sup- 
posed. Prescott, the well-known historian 
is a notable example of perseverance in 
literary work under difficulties that would 
have daunted the majority of men. Even in 
ancient Roman times there were philosophers 
who seemed to prosecute their inquiries 
with redoubled ardour after becoming blind. 
Such were Diodotus, mentioned by Cicero 
and Aufidius Bassus. Then Didymus of 
Alexandria, of whom St. Jerome was a 


pupil, was blind; and what would have 
proved the direst misfortune to others he 
seemed actually to turn to good account. 
He did not undervalue the priceless gift of 
sight, however ; for when asked by Antony 
—who was perhaps the first monk—whether 
he regretted the loss of his sight, Didymus 
admitted that he certainly did. In so saying 
he was supposed not to be speaking like a 
philosopher ; for Antony affected to think 
that a sense was of small account which man 
inherited in common with ants and gnats ! 

Among blind mathematicians in England, 
probably the place of honour would have to 
be given to Nicholas Saunderson, who taught 
at Cambridge in the early part of the last 
century, and who was created a Doctor of 
Laws by command of George II., when the 
king visited the University in 1728. He 
had the sense of touch in the highest perfec- 
tion, and displayed a wonderful genius for 
calculation. 

We might go on to tell of blind musicians 
and mechanics, all being characters more or 
less extraordinary, but by so doing our 
sketch would become too extended. What 
we have attempted to do, has been to show 
that the blind are an interesting class, and 
that many among them need some extra 
consideration on account of their deprivation. 
Still more deserving are those aged Christian 
blind for whom Mr. and Mrs, Bright have 
made such a good provision. That seems 
to be a model institution of its kind, and 
well-deserving of the best we can say of it, 
as well as of the best we can do for it. 


> eo 
SISTER DORA. 
By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


SHE town of Walsall, near Birming- 
M ham, is the chief seat of the 
saddle and harness trade. Per- 
haps more saddles are made here 
than in all other places, and enough to 
justify the boast that ‘‘ Walsall saddles the 
world.” When, however, on a recent oc- 
casion the writer found himself in the 
town, the first thought that came into his 
mind was not about the number of saddles 
that Walsall turns out, but that here was the 
place where Sister Dora did her work. 
‘‘When I am gone,” said the Sister, “many 
absurd tales will be circulated about me.” 
This prophecy has been fulfilled to some de- 
gree by a romance, rather than a history, of 
her life, which has been written and widely 
circulated. In this paper I shall put down 





only the simple statement of what she did, 
as I heard it from the people of the town, 
and as it is recorded on the four relievos of 
the statue that has been put up at the cost of 
one thousand pounds to her memory, and 
upon which I look out from the window 
where I am writing this. 

Besides this statue, which is in the centre 
of the town, and represents the Sister in her 
nursing dress with a bandage in her hand, 
a fine window has been erected to record her 
work in the parish church, and a painting, 
representing her commanding presence and 
fine features, placed in the Walsall Cottage 
Hospital. ‘This hospital Sister Dora was to 
have opened, and she received a silver key for 
the purpose, but she became too ill to do so. 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison, known after- 
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wards as Sister Dora, was the daughter of 
the Rev. Mark Pattison. She was born at 
her father’s rectory in 1832. She was the 
youngest but one of a family of twelve chil- 
dren, of whom one was the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, the late distinguished Principal 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Her clhuld- 
hood was spent amidst the rural surround- 
ings of her village home, and as a proof 
that she helped to give brightness to 
them, we learn that her father called her his 

“sunshine.” The duties which she under- 
took in connection with the Sunday-school or 
the small charities of the village gave insuffi- 
cient scope for her great energy. Her life, 
too, was unsettled by the death of her 
mother and by a heart trouble, so she an- 
swered the advertisement of a clergyman 
who wanted a lady to take charge of his vil- 
lage school. Becoming the schoolmistress, 
she gave whatever time she could spare from 
teaching to nursing any of the villagers who 
were sick. 

“In 1865 Sister Dora came to nurse at the 
Cottage Hospital that was then opened at 
Walsall. She had not been there long when 
she caught small-pox from a patient. On re- 
covering, she was sent by the Church of 
England Sisterhood, to which she belonged, 
to nurse a private case in the South of Eng- 
land. Just then she heard that her father 
was seriously ill and desired to see her. She 
telegraphed to the Sister Superior for per- 
mission to go, and begged that another nurse 
might be sent in her place to the private 
patient to whom she had been ordered. The 
almost incredible answer she received was: 
“No, you must go at once to Devonshire.”’ 
Through a mistaken notion of duty, as it 
seems to us, Sister Dora obeyed, and had 
scarcely reached her destination when she 
was shocked by the tidings of her father’s 
death. 

Deciding soon afterwards to sever her 
connection with the Sisterhood, Sister Dora 
returned to the hospital at Walsall, almost 
broken-hearted. This was the commencement 
of a ministry of nursing amongst the suf- 
fering of the district that lasted thirteen 
years. Her natural grace and talent, her 
handsome presence, and her high-bred, sym- 
pathetic manner, endeared her to every one 
with whom she came in contact. This uni- 
versal sympathy greatly cheered her when, a 
year afterwards, by lifting a heavy helpless 
man in bed, she brought on a severe and 
critical illness. 

On two successive years Walsall was visited 
by epidemics of small-pox, and the sister 


devoted herself with unflagging energy to 
the sufferers. 

In 187i, the employés of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, grateful 
for her tender deeds to many of them, pre- 
sented her with a pony and carriage, which 
she used for several years for her visits to 
convalescent patients. 

When the dreadful explosion at the Bir- 
chills Iron Works (which furnishes the sub- 
ject for the first relievo on her statue) took 
place, in consequence of the large number of 
burnt cases treated in the ward at one time 
erysipelas broke out, and it was decided to 
construct the present hospital. In the mean- 
time a house was hired for a temporary one. 
At the beginning of 1878, hospital fever 
breaking out, it became necessary to close 
this temporary institution. Sister Dora then 
went away amongst her friends, and during 
her visits symptoms of an aggravated kind 
showed themselves, and she was told can- 
didly her days were numbered. She did not 
lack friends or open doors; but she elected 
to be brought back to die amongst the people 
with whom she had spent the best years of 
her life. Writing to afriend shortly after her 
arrival in Walsall, she said, “Iam so glad to 
be at Walsall among all I love. My room is al- 
most a garden of flowers—and oh, the grapes ! 
they would filla vinery. I have not a care, it 
is all sunshine. God has taken away the fears 
of death, and all sorrow at parting with life.” 

The Sister never lost her cheerfulness, 
though she suffered for weeks before the end 
came. There was general mourning through- 
out the town; and although it was market- 
day, nearly every shop was closed during the 
time of the funeral. As the procession 


-wended its way through the crowded streets, 


working men were seen to raise their caps 
and brush with their coat-sleeves the tears 
from their eyes. The inscription on the 
coffin was the same as that on the simple 
gravestone. ‘‘Sister Dora entered into rest 
December 24th, 1878.” 

These are the facts of the life, apart from 
all romance, of this noble woman, as I 
learned them at Walsall. Having admired 
her sweet yet powerful features, depicted in 
a painting in the new Cottage Hospital on 
the Mount, and heard what the Sister who 
showed it to me had to tell of her great pre- 
decessor, I can understand why the people 
of Walsall should say, ‘‘ We worship her 
memory as the most saintly thing that was 
ever given to us. Her name is immortalized : 
by her surpassing goodness, and by the love 
of the whole people for her.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By rue Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. (Lonv.), Mrvor Canon or Cantersury CaTHEDRAL. 


FIRST EVENING. 
* Opening Hymn : ‘‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 
. Lesson; Mark viii. 14—26. 
Text: “The light of the body is the eye.” —Matt. vi. 22. 


MAN’S EYE. 


ga] AVE you ever thought what a 
sad thing it must be to be 
blind? to go through life as 
child, and boy, and grown 
man, without being able to 
see anything ? The splendour 
of the sunshine, the glories of 
the star-lit sky, the wide expanse of blue 
sea and green fields, the pretty flowers, a 
thousand beauties of nature—not to speak 
of the forms and faces of those who are dear 
—are all unknown to the blind. We cannot 
help valuing our eyes all the more when we 
think how much we should lose if we lost 
them, how much of the happiness of life we 
owe to them, and that without them all our 
days would be as nights. Much is done 
nowadays by kind-hearted people to cheer 
the dreary darkness of the blind, and to 
teach them all kinds of useful and interest- 
ing things. And it is astonishing how clever 
some blind people are. I daresay you know 
how they read. Not with the eyes, of 
course, like you and me, but by running the 
tips of their fingers along the pages of their 
books, in which the words are raised a little 
above the level of the paper. In. this way, 
by the touch, they can feel differences 
between the letters, and so spell and read 
quite easily. I have even heard of a poor 
girl who, besides being blind, had lost the 
sense of touch in her finger-tips, and yet she 
could read. How do you think she managed 
it? She used to run her lips over the letters. 
She read her Bible by kissing it. I think 
that was a very beautiful way of learning 
God’s word. Still, no amount of cleverness 
can fully compensate for the loss of eyesight. 
Nothing can give us light and the pleasures 
of light but the eye. “The light” (or, 
rather, to give the truer meaning), “the 
lamp of the body,” says our Blessed Saviour, 
“is the eye.” 

I daresay some of you have been in what 
is called a camera obscura—that is, a dark 
chamber with a little window at the top. You 

* From “ Hymns for Children.” 





have seen how, as the daylight comes in, it 
forms, or, more truly, brings with it, pictures 
of what is outside. The eye is something like 
a tiny camera obscura. There is the little win- 
dow—we call it the “pupil.” The word “pu- 
pil” means “little doll,” and it got that name 
because, when you look into another person's 
eye, you see sometimes—just as when you 
look into any other dark window—a reflection 
or image of yourself; only, as the eye has a 
very small window, your image must be very 
small too. First, then, it was the little image 
which was called the “pupil,” afterwards 
that name was given to the little window 
which showed the image. Inside the eye, 
which is hollow, and full of a watery liquid, 
and against what we may call the back wail 
of the chamber, pictures are formed of all 
that goes on outside. Behind and beyond 
this picture is a marvellous arrangement of 
nerves leading from the eye to the brain; 
and besides the brain, there is the mind, or 
living soul—that something which is our 
very self, and which we mean when we say 
“IT” and “me.” The eye lets the light into 
the body ; the eye is, as Christ calls it, “ the 
lamp of the body”; but it is a man’s living 
soul or self which “ sees,” 

All of us who look on the same object, or 
the same scene, may have the same picture 
in our eyes, but we do not all “see” the 
same. Let me take a simple illustration. 
Suppose some young children and grown-up 
people to be looking at a number of dolls 
and toys. Do they “see” the same? Cer- 
tainly not; for though the dolls and toys 
are really the same, they are not “seen” in 
the same way; and when you grow only a 
few years older, you will know this for your- 
selves. The truth is, we bring something 
from within ourselves—some feeling, some 
thought, some memory—which we, as it 
were, put into every such picture. And, 
indeed, unless we do so, we are not giving 
attention, we are not observing—we “look ” 
without “seeing.” It is a case of eyes and 
no eyes. 

Now, what we thus bring from within 
ourselves may be something good or some- 
thing evil. This is the teaching of Jesus. 
He says: “If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.” What is meant 
by the eye being “single”? It means the 
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eye that is simple, and honest, and straight- 
forward ; that brings good feelings and good 
thoughts into everything it looks at; that 
sees the goodness and the love of God every- 
where; that looks out into the world and finds 
“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
When the eye is thus “single,” the whole 
body is full of light. That is to say, our 
whole life is illuminated with hope and joy. 
Our way is plain before us: we have the 
light of life. 

But there is another point. Our Saviour 
shows us the reverse of this. “If thine eye 
be evil,” He says, “thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness.” An evil eye—does not 
the very mention of it sound horrible? In 
old times men used to believe in what they 
called the evil eye. They thought that 
certain persons—those who had this evil eye 
—spoilt, and blasted, and withered every- 
thing they looked at, bewitching people, and 
making everything go wrong. That, of 
course, was only a superstitious fancy. Yet, 
as our Lord teaches us, the evil eye does 
exist. What, then, is the meaning of the 
eye being “evil”? The eye is evil when it 
is the direct opposite of the “single” eye. 
A man’s eye is evil when he brings evil 
thoughts and feelings into everything he 
looks at; when evil passions distort every 
natural picture. And this is true of a child 
too. 

Let me show you one or two examples of 
the “ evil eye.” 

The sly eye is an evil eye. When one 
looks one way, and pretends all the while to 
be looking another, that is looking slyly. 
Don’t be sly! Amongst the ancient Greeks 
it was considered a fine thing for a boy to be 
clever in deceiving, but Christian boys are 
taught a better and nobler thing than this. 
Nobody loves a child who is sly. Wilful 
naughtiness, outburst of angry temper, 
thoughtless disobedience, are more easily 
pardoned than slyness. 

The envious eye is an evil eye. The envious 
boy not only does not enjoy what he himself 
possesses, but he makes himself wretched 
because he cannot enjoy what someone else 
possesses. Envy is a horrid thing. Solomon 
calls it the “rottenness of the bones.” It is 
like some terrible cancer eating into the 
bedy. 

Of the evil eye Jesus says that it darkens 
the whole body. The evil eye not only 
spoils what it looks upon, but it destroys the 
man himself: “‘ Thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.” All the sweetness and grace, 


all the happiness and light are blotted out of 
the life of a man whose eye is thus evil. 

We see, then, that all depends on what 
we bring from within ourselves whether our 
eye be single or evil. If our feelings and 
thoughts are evil, our whole life must be 
dark and wretched: if they be good, then 
shall our life be happy. Christ has promised 
to give His Spirit to them that ask Him. 
With that Spirit all good and holy thoughts 
will come to our hearts. Will you not, then, 
ask Him ? 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ There is no service unto God.” 
Lesson; Psalm cxxxiv. 1—12. 


Text; ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord are in every place.”— 
Proverbs xv. 3. 


GOD’S EYE. 


You will often read in the Bible about 
God’s “eyes” and “ears” and “ hand” and 
“arm.” What is the meaning of such words # 
The Bible, we know, is God’s Word; it was 
written to teach us great truths about God 
which we could never have found out by 
ourselves, and which indeed no man, how- 
ever clever he might be, could ever have 
found out by himself. It teaches us about 
the wonderful nature of God ; that He made 
everything, and knows everything, and fills 
everything, and rules everything. And yet 
these great things—and others like them— 
are told us in such a way that we may 
understand them. God’s Word makes use 
of simple ideas and simple words wherever 
that is possible, just as those who talk to 
children try to speak in such a way that 
children may easily understand. The wisest 
men that ever lived are but as mere children 
beside God ; and God, when He teaches us, 
gives us thoughts about Himself that we are 
able to think. And that is why the Bible 
speaks of God as if He had “eyes” and 
“ears.” The eye is for seeing and the ear 
for hearing ; they are the two most impor- 
tant means by which we learn, Almost all 
our knowledge comes to us through our eyes 
and ears. Now all that is meant by speaking 
of God’s eyes and ears is that He knows and 
finds out all about everything. God is every- 
where and knows everything. 

Is it not a solemn thought that we cannot 
go anywhere or do anything without God 
seeing us? We can hide away from every- 
body else, but there is no escaping from the 
eye of God. I have known boys go into all 
kinds of out-of-the-way places when they 
have wanted to do something wrong, which 
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they were ashamed to let father or mother 
see. But though they have gone into the 
farthest room and the darkest corner, and 
locked the door and shut out the sunlight, 
yet they could not shut out God, they could 
not prevent His eye from seeing them; 
seeing not only what they were doing, but 
even what they were thinking! For God 
sees our thoughts; we cannot deceive Him. 
Children sometimes succeed in deceiving 
their parents and teachers; they will say 
what is untrue sometimes without a blush, 
looking all the time quite innocent. Ah! if 
they thought then that God not only heard 
and noted down their words, but knew their 
very thoughts, and that He hates all false 
ways, and sooner or later will punish them, 
they would not dare to be untruthful. 

You remember the story of Jacob, and 
how he deceived his father Isaac. While 
his elder brother Esau was away, out in the 
fields hunting for the venison his father 
loved, Jacob, going to Isaac, pretended to be 
Esau. Isaac was old and nearly blind; he 
could not see which son was before him; 
and although he had misgivings and sus- 
pected that the voice he heard was Jacob’s 
voice, yet Jacob assured him that he was 
“his very son Esau”; and so Isaac gave 
Jacob the blessing, thinking that it was Esau. 
Isaac was deceived ; he could not see; but 
God saw—God was not deceived. Many 
years passed by, and Jacob, in his turn, 
became the father of sons and grew oid, and 
then God punished him for the falsehood he 
had been guilty of long before. His son 
Joseph was sold into Egypt as a slave by his 
own brethren, who dipped the well-known 
coat of many colours in blood, and then told 
Jacob their father that a wild beast had 
killed the lad. Jacob, seeing the blood- 
stained coat of his favourite son, believed 
the falsehood. As he had deceived his 
father, his sons deceived him. His sin had 
returned on his own head. 

Never forget that you cannot hide any- 
thing from God, that you cannot escape 
from His presence; that “the darkness is 
no darkness with Him, but the night is as 
clear as the day.” 

“The eyes of the Lord are in every place.” 
It is, as we have seen, a solemn thought, 
but it is a happy thought too. Young boys 
and girls sometimes speak of God as if He 
lived far away, “up in heaven,” and did not 
see them at all nor care in the least about 
them. And not only children. There was 
once in the world a whole set of men, called 
Epicureans—they are mentioned in the Bible 
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—who thought so too, and taught their 
followers that God does not concern Himself 
with anything we do. I am sorry to say 
there are people living now who are like 
those poor heathen philosophers, But the 
Bible teaches us something very different 
from that; it teaches us that “the eyes of 
the Lord are in every place,” and that “ He 
careth for you.” God sees us in our sorrows 
and troubles; God sees us when we are 
trying to serve Him, when we are fighting 
against what we know to be wrong—whether 
coming from within, in our own hearts, or 
coming from without, in temptations. 

One of the most glorious battles which 
Englishmen ever fought and won, was the 
battle of Creey. Our English king, Edward 
III., was there ; but he remained with some 
soldiers at a little distance from the actual 
battle-field. The English forces were led by 
Edward the Black Prince, who, you know, 
lies buried in Canterbury Cathedral, and who 
was then quite a lad. He was in the thick 
of the fight and hard pressed ; but he knew 
his father was looking on—he knew his 
father’s eye was upon him, and would send 
him help in time of need. Don’t you think 
it made him all the braver, and all the 
stronger too, to know that his father saw 
him fighting? Don’t you think it put fresh 
heart into him when the fierce Frenchmen 
came charging against him? Don't you 
think it had something—a great deal—to do 
with winning the battle ? 

God in heaven is looking down upon us 
all the time we are fighting our battle: for 
we have a battle to fight (have we not ?) 
against angry passions and falsehood and 
everything sinful. He is King of Kings: 
but He is our Father, too. Does it not give 
us encouragement to know He is on our 
side? You know what the Bible says: ‘ If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” God 
can see what we need better even than we 
can ourselves, and He will not leave us with- 
out help and without defence. 

Many years ago a young boy was leaving 
home to go to school. His father, bidding 
him Good-bye, said to him at the last: 
“ Jack, my boy, I have one thing more to 
tell you. It is this. Wherever you go, 
whatever you do, never forget ‘Thou God 
seest me!’” The boy never forgot those 
parting words. They clung to him all 
through life, long after his dear father was 
dead ; they preserved him in many a tempta- 
tion ; they encouraged him in many a trial. 

Try, then, and remember, “Thou God 
seest me!” try and remember God's eye is 
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ever upon you, that “ He that keepeth Israel 
neither slumbers nor sleeps.” That will 
teach you two things: first, to fear to do 
what is wrong; second, to have courage to 
do what is right. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ?” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel iii. 1—10. 
Text: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.”— 
Matthew xi. 15, 
MAN’S EAR. 

Tis was a favourite saying of our Lord’s, 
He knew how easy it is to have ears and not 
to hear; to let things, as we say, go in at 
one ear and out at the other. And so, often 
when He had said something of special im- 
portance which He wished His disciples to 
remember, He would utter these words, “ He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear!” 

Now these words teach two things ; two 
things which boys and girls need to learn; 
two things which lie at the root of all learn- 
ing and all true success in life—Attention and 
Obedience. e 

First, Attention. “He that hath cars,” 
says Christ. All of us, except the deaf, 
have ears; that is, the power of hearing. 
But, evidently, that is not enough: we must 
use them. “Let him hear!” adds Christ. 
If we think a little we shall see that, if we 
want to hear, not only must we have ears, 
but we must “ give ear,” as the old English 
phrase runs ; we must make some effort. As 
a rule, the effort required is small; still it 
must be made. And this effort is called 
“listening ” or “giving attention.” Sounds 
which are loud, and sharp, and sudden, like 
the roll of thunder, the crack of a pistol, the 
ringing of a bell, startle us. They make us 
listen, whether we will or not; we cannot 
choose but hear. But, on the other hand, 
it is quite possible—indeed it often happens 
—that we may be where there are loud 
noises constantly going on, and yet not hear 
them at all. Just as a miller is said not to 
hear any of the noise inside his mill. He 
gets so accustomed to the continucus clamour 
that he never heeds it. In fact, there is a 
story told of a miller who slept night after 
night entirely undisturbed by this noise, 
but when his mill suddenly ceased work- 
ing he was aroused by the complete silence ! 
Have you not yourselves sometimes been 
reading quietly at home, and the clock on 
the mantelpiece has struck the hour, and so 
deeply interested have you been in your 
book that you have not heard it at all, 
though you are sure the clock has been going 





all the time, and must have struck quite 
loudly ? Thus we see that if attention is 
not given, but turned away, we do not hear, 
though we have ears. The first word of 
command that is given to soldiers after they 
have “ fallen in” and stand in order, is “ At- 
tention!” It is as much as to say, “ Listen ! 
Be ready for the next order!” “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear !” 

Ask any one who has had any experience 
in teaching what it is which most stands in 
the way of boys and girls learning and get- 
ting on. You will be told that it is inatten- 
tion. ‘Please, sir, I didn’t hear!” is an ex- 
cuse more often given than any other. I 
have no doubt the excuse is true in most 
cases; but why has not the boy heard 4 
Had he no ears? Certainly he had; only 
he did not trouble himself to use them. It 
was inattention. 

There is a story—I do not know whether 
it is true, but it is often told—of a corporal 
in the French army, who, in the excitement 
of the moment, was addressed by Napoleon 
as “Captain!” “Thank you, sire!” said 
the soldier, and promptly took the Emperor 
at his word, and assumed the rank and posi- 
tion in the regiment which had thus been 
conferred on him by a slip of the tongue. 
The soldier was sharp enough to take advan- 
tage of that one word. That was certainly 
a hearing ear ! 

It is sad to think what is lost, at the time, 
by inattention ; sadder still to think of the 
trouble we bring upon ourselves by it after- 
wards. Sometimes we miss what we can 
never regain. 

Think, too, how disheartening it must be 
for any one to have to teach those who are 
inattentive to what is being taught. 

But, though attention is so necessary, it is 
not all. For instance, we read of the Jews in 
our Lord’s time, that “all the people were 
very attentive to hear Him.” Alas! how 
few of all these were willing to become His 
true disciples! Christ requires us not only 
to hear His sayings, but to do them. He 
requires obedience. 

Who of us does not need to learn this les- 
son? What is it which causes nearly all the 
mischief in a home, makes father and mother 
vexed with you, and brings unhappiness 
upon yourselves? It is the not doing what 
youare told. This is the beginning of trouble. 
For instance, you are told not to touch any- 
thing on father’s table ; but you disobey, and 
then you are very unhappy because you upset 
the ink over his books and papers: you are 
told not to go out in the rain; but you go, 
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and tumble down in the mud: you are told 
not to climb on the garden-wall ; but you do, 
and have a bad fall with a week or two in 
bed to follow : you are told not to go to the 
cupboard and meddle with the jam or the 
cake ; but you do, and, if you do not make 
yourself ill, you afterwards have all the 
shame of being found out in slyness and 
greediness. 

It is such a simple thing to obey ; you have 
only to listen to what you are told and—do it. 

Think of what it must be to take part in a 
battle. If you are the general, how many 
are the things you must think of ! You must 
consider where to post your men ; you must 
judge when and how to attack; you must 
keep a never-ceasing look out on the enemy’s 
moves, and be ready in a moment to take 
advantage of any false move he may make. 
There are a hundred things to do. But for 
a common soldier there is only one thing to 
do—to do what he is told. There are for 
him no cares, no anxieties, no responsibilities, 
no weight of thought as to the fate of the 
thousands of brave men who are fighting. 
He has only to obey the word of command. 
The British army is what it is to-day because 
our soldiers have learnt that great lesson. 

And yet, after all, obedience is not such 
an easy thing as it might seem to be from 
what has just been said. We all know, from 
sad experience, how difficult it is. The great 
Luther said: “I would rather obey than be 
able to work miracles”! This shows that he 
knew what a hard and yet noble thing it is 
to obey. 

Disobedience! What a terrible thing it 
is to hear and not hear—to hear, and act as 
if you had not heard! The first sin in the 
world was a sin of disobedience, the hateful 
forerunner of untold evil! What could be 
more opposed to Christ ? As a little child, 
He grew up subject to His earthiy parents, 
His whole life was one of perfect obedience 
to His Heavenly Father. “Lo, I come to 
do Thy will, O God!” “Nevertheless, not 
My will, but Thine be done!” He said. 

Do you remember how, at the end of His 
wonderful Sermon on the Mount, He de- 
scribed the fate of two kinds of men—the 
man who heard His sayings and did them 
not, and the man who heard His sayings and 
did them? The one was as he who builds 
his house upon the sand, the other as he who 
builds his house upon the rock. When the 
storm came and beat in all its fury of wind 
and rain and flood on both houses alike, the 
one fell a hopeless ruin, the other stood firm 
and unshaken, 


May God help us to learn the twofold 
lesson of Attention and Obedience, and so 
imitate little Samuel, who cried: “ Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth !” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; “ Great God, I long to live.” 
Lesson: Daniel vi. 10—23. 


Text: ‘Lord . .. Thou wilt cause Thine ear to hear,” 
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Psalm x, 17. 
GOD’s EAR. 


IT DARESAY many of you have been to the 
top of some high tower, such as the Monu- 
ment, in London, and looked down through 
the mist and smoke on what lay far, far be- 
neath you. Everything seemed so small— 
the church-spires like so many needle-points ; 
the factory chimneys no bigger than sticks 
of slate-penci! ; the streets thin, thread-like 
passages; the houses mere dolls’-houses. 
And all the while, from the depths below, 
comes up the murmur of many noises—the 
sounds of a great city. In this murmur it 
is impossible for you to distinguish anything 
clearly, for all is so far off ; but, what neither 
you nor any one else can do, God does. 

And you know that from all over the 
world, as the daylight follows the night, 
wherever men dwell, there continually go up 
to heaven these mingled noises that tell of 
life, and God hears them all. 

Yes, God hears everything. The hum of 
busy life, the roar of the city, the clatter of the 
streets, the babel of voices which, when they 
are heard by the ear of man, are but a con- 
fusion of noises without meaning, are all (to 
use a difficult word) analysed by God. That 
is to say, He separates them one from another, 
hears them all, and knows whence they come. 
The simple prayer lisped by a little child, 
the stifled ery of a heart-broken mother, the 
half-checked sigh, the choking sob, are not 
unheard by Him because other and louder 
sounds overpower them so that men hear 
them not. Each is heard by that Divine 
Ear as though all the rest of the universe 
were as still as death. Of all the countless 
sounds of nature and of men which rise 
every moment from every part of the wide 
world, not one is unheard by God. His ear 
is always open. 

Then He hears all I say? He has heard 
every word I have ever said from the very 
first day I began to talk at all until this 
present moment ? Most assuredly, yes! That 
is a.very solemn thought. Let us consider it 
a little more closely. 

God hears every naughty word. Should 
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we not ve ashamed and uncomfortable some- 
times if we knew that those who love us 
were to hear every naughty word we say ? 

God hears every unkind and spiteful and 
angry word. Jesus tells us that even if we 
have nothing more than bad feelings in our 
hearts towards our brother we are “in dan- 
ger of the judgment” ; and St. John goes so 
far as to say that “whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” Is it not, then, a 
dreadful thing to let God hear these words 
of anger which spring so fast from the heart 
to the lips ? 

God hears every untrue word. You have 
been tempted to say what is not true; you 
have, perhaps, been where you were for- 
bidden to go, or done what you were for- 
bidden to do; and, because you feared the 
punishment you knew you deserved, you 
have, in the end, told a falsehood. Cowardice, 
then, was at the bottom of that untruth ; it 
is at the bottom of most untruths. Do you 
like the thought of being a coward? Will 
you be a coward kefore men and yet brazen 
it out before God? Besides, you have pro- 
bably thought that with that one falschood 
there would be an end of the matter. But 
no, that was perhaps only the forerunner of 
many. It is true what Scott says: 

** Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 
These, then, are some of the kinds of words 
we ought never to let God hear. 

On the other hand, we are glad to think 
that God also hears our words of kindness, 
our words of truth, our words of courageous 
confession of our faith in Jesus Christ. But, 
above all things else, we are glad that He 
hears us when we speak to Him. He hears 
our prayers. 

Every morning when we get up, every 
evening when we go to bed, we ought to 
kneel down and pray to our Father in heaven. 
Some children think they need not trouble 
to kneel. ‘They can say their prayers, they 
tell you, just as well in bed, and God will 
hear them just as well! If they are really 
ill and cannot kneel down, God, we are sure, 
will excuse them. But, if not, do you think 
that God will answer what they are so little 
in earnest to say to Him? Do you think 
that God cares to hear lazy prayers? To 
begin and end the day with speaking to God 
is a grand thing. Prayer then becomes a 
habit, the best habit of all. It was said of 
Charlemagne that he spoke more with God 
than with men. It is certainly true that the 
more we speak with God the more we desire 
to speak with Him. 


Sometimes there are things in the way 
which make it hard to pray to Ged. Of 
these difficulties none is greater than the 
fear of being laughed at. A boy may some- 
times have to suffer persecution from his 
fellows if he perseveres in kneeling down in 
the school-dormitory night and morning to 
say his prayers as he used to do at home. 
But perseverance in well-doing will always 
bring its reward. Many who mock and jeer 
will end by paying respect, and even by 
imitating the good example so courageously 
set. 

When you grow up to be men and women 
you will find all kinds of temptations ready 
to lead you away from the good habit of 
prayer. People will tell you that God can- 
not hear you, and that, even if He could, it 
would not make any difference one way or 
the other. Do not believe them. Why, 
these very people, when they are in real 
danger from which no human power can 
save them, will give the lie to their own 
words, and will pray to God. A secret 
voice within them tells them that God does 
hear, and can answer. 

I knew, not many years ago, a young man 
who was an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
Although tenderly and lovingly brought up 
by a Christian father and mother, he no 
sooner went to college than he threw over 
ali the good teaching of his boyhood, and 
boasted himself an utter unbeliever, altoge- 
ther mocking at the idea of God hearing 
prayer. Well, one day as he was rowing 
alone on the river his boat capsized. He 
was a strong swimmer, and at once struck 
out for the bank; but, at the first stroke, he 
found himself entangled in the weeds. Ina 
moment the horror of the situation flashed 
across his mind, and in his terror he cried 
aloud: “O God, help me!” ‘Two friends, 
unseen by him, were near at hand. They 
heard his agonized cry, and speedily came 
to his rescue. It was a turning-point in that 
young man’s career. He lived to thank God 
that He had heard his prayer, and sent him 
help in the time of need. 

Let me ask you to remember three things. 

Remember that all the best men that have 
ever lived in the world have believed in 
prayer and have prayed to God. 

Remember our blessed Saviour Himself 
taught us by His perfect example to pray, 
and gave us the prayer we call the “ Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Remember, above all, that God’s ear is 
always open, and that He can and does hear 
us for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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iNCE Sonstadt, in 1872, determined 
that sea-water contained gold, other 
scientists have investigated the matter, 
and Munster tells us each ton of water 
possesses as one of its component parts 
five milligrams (1-13th of a grain), though under 
different conditions, such as the heat of the water, 
the amount probably varies. The Challenger Expedi- 
tion estimated the average depth of the ocean to be 
2,500 fathoms, its cubic mileage of water as 400 
millions. This gives us 1,837,030,272,000 million 
tons of water, containing 10,250 million tons of 
gold. Contrast this unextractable wealth with the 
total output of gold during the past four cen- 
turies, which only amounts to 5,020 tons, and the 
riches of the ocean stand out in their full signifi- 
cance. But the oceanis not alone in its possession 
of unyielded treasure: gold exists as firmly locked 
up within ourselves. Every little act of kindness 
which should have been done one to another is a 
locked up milligram—unnecessarily locked up. If 
it were but spent others would fill its place, and a 
continuous supply would always exist to meet de- 
mands, while 100 per cent. interest would be gained 
by each milligram. 








A courteous manner and a kind word are precious 
nuggets, and though we may not know what confi- 
dence and courage they have inspired, our own 
experience has taught us their worth. Louisa 
Twining, who for forty years laboured successfully 
in the cause of workhouse reform, tells how, at the 
outset of her career, they helped her. When desiring 
to gain admission to the unions, she found it 
necessary to ask for an interview with the Right 
Hon. Matthew Talbot Baines and Lord Courtenay, 
President and Secretary respectively of the Poor 
Law Board. As the time drew near for the inter- 
view, her alarm at her own audacity showed itself 
so plainly on her face that the attendant who ushered 
her in remarked, ‘‘ You need not be afraid, ma’am; 
you will find them very nice gentlemen, indeed.”’ 
And she was reassured. On the other hand, some of 
the gate-porters with whom she came in contact 
were so insolent that she hardly dared to face them. 
A timid heart can easily be crushed with a repulse, 
whilst the strongest goes on its way the better for 
the sympathy of others. Remember, then, as 
Wordsworth says, ‘‘ The best portion of a good 
man’s life is his little, nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love.’’ 





Uganda, which has been prominent on account of 
rival missions and the attitude of the Government as 
to its abandonment, has the means of acquiring for 
itself a good name wherever coffee is drunk. Experts 
pronounce it an excellent field for the cultivation of 
the breakfast-table cup. Now coffee grows there wild 


and is eaten by the natives as if it were a sweet- 


meat, being merely plunged in warm water and 
dried. 





Plaintain, or the green banana, is the staple food 
of the native tribes, and Captain Williams gives an 
interesting description of a plantation which requires 
great care rather than hard work. ‘In a really 
good banana plantation you will hardly sce a weed. 
The stalk which has once produced fruit is cut 
down with it, and is split up and laid most carefully 
over the ground. A banana plantation, therefore, 
appears to be carpeted with dried leaves and fibre, 
which exclude the light from the ground, and so 
prevent weeds growing. As a food the green 
banana is most excellent and nutritious, not sweet as 
many of us might suppose, but when steamed (and 
no black man would dream of boiling them) very like 
our own potatoes.” 





Some of our readers may be able to call to mind 
the description of the Mormons published in our 
issue for October, 1891. Since that paper was writ- 
ten the serious social blot of their system has dis- 
appeared and at this moment polygamy does not 
exist. The Rev. H. R. Haweis visited the “ Latter- 
Day Saints ’’ last autumn and has evidently satisfied 
himself that there is no doubt of this new departure 
being rigorously adhered to. 

The reverend gentleman records two good stories 
of ‘Prophet’? Joseph Smith. On one occasion a 
man visited him determined to see a miracle per- 
formed. Smith refused, but his visitor persisted. 
Turning sharply round the ‘“ Prophet”’ said, ‘* Will 
you be struck deaf or dumb or blind? Whichever you 
choose you shall have it!’? The man vanished, At 
another time Smith promised to walk on the water 
and took off his shoes and stockings as a preliminary 
and inquired of the assembled crowd whether they 
had faith that he was able to do so. They declared 
they had; whereupon Smith put them on again, 
saying that that was sufficient, it being written that 
those ‘‘ were more blessed that had not seen and yet 
had believed.”” The “ Prophet’’ appears to have 
possessed sufficient prophetic insight not to court 
certain failure in attempting such impossibilitics, 
but his ready wit shines in both cases. 





A feeling of regret is apt to possess most of us as 
we see landmarks disappear which have been 
familiar to the eye for the greater part of our lives, 
but we all rejoice when a prison closes its portals and 
is replaced by a building used for more congenial 
purposes. The ground once devoted to the Coldbath 
Fields Prison is now occupied by the parcel- post 
branch of the Post Office, and where the Clerkenwell 
House of Detention stood there has arisen the hand- 
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some Hugh Myddleton Board School—so called in 
memory of the bringer of the New River to London 
as a water supply. The grim and ghastly horrors 
which have been associated with these spots are 
brought out in Coleridge’s forcible language— 
* As he went through Coldbath Fields 
He sow a solitary cell, 
And the devil was pleased, 
For it gave him a hint 
For improving his prisons in hell.” 

Now the poet would have to sing a new and happier 
song tuned to the bustle of the latest postal develop- 
ment, and the hum of the schoolroom. The Mill- 
bank Penitentiary is also to become a memory, and 
in its place we hope to see a block of model artisan 
dwellings and another school. The instruction of 
the young is the surest key with which to lock 
prisons from the outside, and the School Board with 
its 394 schools is an excellent agency for the preven- 
tion of crime. 





Mr. Hutton, of the London County Council, has 
been propounding an old-age pension scheme to two 
hundred men found in our streets under the influ- 
ence of drink. He supposed that each of them spent 
a shilling per day ow liquor. Let them save that 
shilling from the age of twenty to fifty, and the 
result, with the interest gained, would astonish 
them. Then Mr. Hutton, by way of practical illus- 
tration, produced bag after bag containing farthings 
and displayed their contents to the number of a thou- 
sand ona table. Each farthing represented £1 and 
showed each man what his capital would amount to 
in thirty years. By this means, instead of relying 
on a government pension, they would have the satis- 
faction of living on the interest of their own money, 
and with better health to enjoy it. 





In the pulpit, Dean Stanley, his biographer tells us, 
was very unequal ; at times, when unburdening him- 
self on topics which struck a deep chord of sympathy 
within him, his whole being was full of animation and 
he rose to the highest pitch of eloquence; but when 
delivering a sermon which he often preached ‘‘ he 
lost the freshness of his interest in what he was say- 
ing, and communicated the loss even to hearers to 
whom the matter wasnew. New passages, interpo- 
lated at different times, were written in every corner 
and between the lines of the original text, in a hand 
always difficult to decipher ; mysterious signs in red 
ink obscurely indicated the place at which they were 
to be introduced; and the result was that at times 
the preacher either lost his way, or was so absorbed 
in finding it as to lose his energy of delivery.’? Any 
who were watching the good Dean at this time and 
knew the hopelessness of deciphering his caligraphy 
would readily extend to him their hearty sympathy. 
Few authors’ handwriting was so dreaded by the 
printer as Stanley’s, which is saying a good deal for 
its illegibility - 


When reading the lessons he thrilled his hearers by 
the dramatic interpretation he gave to the passages 
he read. ‘‘ His voice lost, as it were, its conscious- 
ness of time and place, and gathered depth and reso- 
nance as he entered with passionate sympathy into 
the wailing anguish of David’s lament for his son 
Absalom, or chanted with mingling exaltation the 
triumphant Song of Deborah.”’ 





Of Lady Augusta Stanley we are given a delight- 
ful glimpse. ‘‘ Helpful to all with whom she came 
in contact, full of kindly thought for every one but 
herself, she was one of those women on whom her 
friends knew that they could count, with a certainty 
that she would not fail. The simple, easy, genuine 
courtesy with which she received all who came to 
her house was never omitted from hurry or from 
preoccupation. The small acts of thoughtful kind- 
ness, which are especially grateful to the humble or 
obscure, were never neglected; her gracious wel- 
come, extended alike to all ranks—to the un- 
interesting as well as to the interesting—filled 
the Deanery with an atmosphere of sunshine.”’ 
Speaking of her, the late Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. 
Church) said: ‘* There was a light of the other 
world shining within, and from time to time dis- 
closing itself in a tone or a look.’’ Stanley’s love 
for her, their perfect unity of spirit and solicitude for 
each other, form the most touching episodes in the 
Dean’s biography. The two great sorrows of his 
life, the death of his mother and the death of his 
wife, both occurred on Ash Wednesdays—in years 
removed far apart—a dark day for him which he 
commemorates in pathetic language. 


* O Day of ashes! twice for me 
Thy mournful title hast thou earncd, 
For twice my life of life by thee 
Has been to dust and ashes turned. 
* +. * - 
** My mother! on that fatal day, 
O’er seas and deserts far apart, 
The guardian genius passed away 
That nursed my very mind and heart. 
oa © . o 
** My wife—when clos’d that fatal night, 
My being turned once more to stone, 
I watched her spirit take its flight, 
And find myself again alone. 
The sunshine of the heart was dead, 
The glory of the home was fled ; 
The smile that made the dark world bright, 
The love that made all duty light.” 


In 1881, five years after his wife had passed away, 
death reunited Stanley with his loved ones. To quote 
his own words again, which then found their ful- 


filling, 


*‘ Death, with his healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever; 
Till through the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever.” 
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Z. 

WN life, as in art, perspective is one of the 
great difficulties which have to be en- 
countered. Until we can look at events 
and persons with a certain degree of 
remoteness, a true estimate is difficult, if not im- 
possible. But among the incidents of the last few 
weeks there is one which in obvious importance 
stands alone. Before this year has closed many of 
the questions that have excited a keen interest will 
have passed out of memory. We shall have for- 
gotten the mystery of young Hambrough’s death at 
Ardlamont, and the scandal of the private prison kept 
for profit, so bravely exposed by Mr. Labouchere, 
But the great Canal by which Manchester has been 
turned into a seaport will remain. Its influence 
upon trade will be still in the early stages of its 
growth. For generations to come the scene on New 
Year’s Day, when the Albatross moored in the dock 
and began to unload its freight, will be historic. It 
marks the opening of a new chapter in the history of 
a great city. The Suez Canal, it is true, appeals 
more strongly to the imagination. It severed con- 
tinents. It cut a new path across the world. It 
gave us an escape from the long and boisterous 
passage round the Cape. It brought a new factor 
into the politics of Europe. Yet after all, in many 
ways it is less of a marvel than the new Ship Canal. 
The cost in either case was very much the same. But 
there the parallel ends. The Suez Canal is little 
more than a ditch carried through thirty miles of 
sand and silence. Our Canal traverses one of the 
most crowded and busy parts of the country; not 
on one level, but with an elaborate system of locks 
that will lift great liners as if they were barges ; 
beneath huge bridges that swing aside to leave 
passage way, carrying a section of another canal 
raised high above the earth: it is, indeed, one of the 
wonders of the world. 





II. 

With such an example before them, it is but 
natural that some of our social reformers should have 
begun to devise great schemes for assisting unem- 
ployed labour and for enriching the nation. Half a 
century ago it was proposed to reclaim that great 
district of country on our eastern coast now covered 
by the Wash. Some experiments, we belicve, were 
actually made, but without any lasting success. The 
sea broke in, and dykes and dams were swept away. 
But now the scheme is again in men’s minds. The 
Daily Chronicle, which has suddenly become a power, 
urges it energetically and persistently. The plan, if 
carried out on a larger scale, with more elaborate 
organization, and with the ampler resources of 
engineering science, might succeed now though it 
failed before. If successful, it would give us 150,000 
acres of fertile soil, on which a whole colony of small 
cultivators might be settled as tenants of the State. 


Such is the scheme which has bcen presented to us. 
It is attractive and even fascinating at first sight, 
but it can hardly stand against criticism. The 
project may form a possibility for the next genera- 
tion ; it cannot for our ow=. 


Il. 

Mid-winter is not the ordinary season at which 
our Churches shape new systems and discuss fresh 
policies, but this year both the Congregationalists 
and the Wesleyans have important proposals under 
consideration. The problem is practically the same 
in either case, though presenting itself in different 
forms. Both are anxious to devise some method for 
strengthening the weaker districts. For the Con- 
gregationalists the immediate question is one of 
finance. The Church Aid Society, founded a few 
years ago, has practically failed to accomplish its 
original design. In many parts of the country the 
village churches are at the last extremity. The men 
who were once their strength have been drawn into 
the towns. Agricultural depression has ruined those 
who remain. Without generous help from outside, 
many of these churches must inevitably be closed. 
When the matter was first discussed, feeling was 
strongly in favour of a Sustentation Fund, by which 
a fixed income should be assured to every minister. 
But at the Conference held recently that idea was 
abandoned. A system which suits Presbyterianism 
is impracticable for Congregationalism. At present 
the door of the ministry is open to all; there is no 
guarantee of efficiency. Sustentation, too, involves 
control in some measure; and control and inde- 
pendence are held to be incompatible. So at present 
a special committee are hammering out a new scheme. 
If it is to have any chance of success, it must be a 
scheme that will rouse enthusiasm. Steam is in- 
effectual without an engine, but the most perfect of 
engines is powerless without steam. The Wesleyans 
are concerned about men, not money. To hold 
their churches together, to inspire them with the 
strength that comes from union, a strong man with 
leisure and capacity for active leadership is needed 
in each part of the country. Dr. Rigg has proposed 
that for this purpose the existing circuits shall be 
combined in thirteen districts, and that a minister shall 
be set in charge of each, appointed for six years, 
and relieved from ordinary duties, to visit, to inspect, 
and to encourage the churches in his care. There 
are obvious financial difficulties, and the increased 
burden would be severely felt in some districts, but 
the plan itself seems wise, and on the surface amounts 
only to a modification of the existing system. The 
principle seems already accepted. The chairmen of 
the circuits are supposed to give such help and 
guidance even now. But they are burdened- with 
other duties; and time and strength, even in the 
Methodist ministry, are limited. What Dr. Rigg 
asks is that theory should be turned into reality, 
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that there should be local leaders to do what they 
are supposed to do. He has found a staunch and 
vigorous supporter in Mr. Price Hughes, and in most 
cases such an alliance would be a sure presage of 
success. But here the outcry is vehement. The 
plan is denounced as creating a counterfeit episcopate. 
This new order, so say the critics, will be an order of 
‘*bishops.”? The name will stick, and the name will 


destroy the scheme. 


Iv. 


Abroad, the sky has not been clear from storm. 
Greece has become involved in a conflict with her 
creditors. In Italy also the financial position is 
desperate. Signor Crispi, who has been summoned 
to power as the one strong man, appealing to all 
parties to sink their differences in a great national 
crisis, has undertaken a task beyond even his powers. 
To make matters worse a serious insurrection has 
occurred in Sicily. The land system of the island is 
a mass of abuses. Estates are held not by separate 
owners, but by several in combination. The sense 
of personal responsibility is weakened, and the land- 
lords are for the most part absentees. The over- 
sight is left to bailiffs, paid by commission. The 
labourers, not attached to the estate but crowded 
together in little towns, live in abject poverty. A 
customs duty recent]y imposed on all goods brought 
from the country into the towns, by raising the price 
of food, has driven them into open rebellion. Riots 
have occurred in more than thirty places. The offi- 
cials have been fortunate who escaped with their 
lives. The public buildings have been recklessly 
destroyed. As a keen observer, who knows the 
conditions and circumstances of the case, has pointed 
out, it is the very counterpart of the French Revolu- 
tion, though on a smaller scale. Signor Crispi, him- 
self a Sicilian, takes a serious view of the situation. 
An army, forty thousand strong, is to occupy the 
island, and a military dictator with unlimited powers 
has been appointed. The rebellion will be crushed 
for the present, but so long as the causes remain, the 
peril will recur. That is acknowledged by Italian 
statesmen, but with the resources of the nation 
already drained dry, any great economic change, 
involving large expenditure and the creation of new 
liabilities, seems absolutely impracticable. 


Vv. 


The campaign against Anarchists on the Conti- 
nent steadily continues. In Spain, the perpetrator 
of the outrage in the theatre at Barcelona has been 
identified ; and he has betrayed his accomplices. 
Switzerland is strengthening its laws to secure that 
it shall not be used asa home and centre of criminal 
daring. But the most significant incident of this 
kind has occurred in France. Early on New Year’s 
morning, at a signal frem their Home Office, two 
thousand Anarchists were arrested all over the 
country, and their rooms were carefully searched by 
the police. No statement as yet has been published 
as to the importance of the information so discovered, 
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but in any case the effect of such a stroke must be 
considerable. It will reassure the nation by the 
perfection of the police organization, and will 
paralyse the Anarchists by revealing that they stand 
at every moment within the grip of the law, liable to 
terrible but legitimate retribution in the defence of 
order and of civilisation. 


VI. 
In Africa two serious disasters have occurred. 
The Matabele power, indeed, has been broken by 
the recent campaign, but king Lobengula has 
escaped, and a party under Major Wilson sent in pur- 
suit of him has been overwhelmed by numbers and 
completely massacred. Far more important in its 
possible results is the misfortune that has occurred 
on the West Coast. There, through some error, 
two bodies of native troops, led by English and 
French officers against marauding tribes inland, 
have come into collision, and life has been lost on 
both sides. At present, the exact position of 
Warina, the scene of the encounter, is practically 
unknown. It is uncertain whether the French 
troops were on their own territory or not when they 
attacked, and if they were purposely or uninten- 
tionally misled by their native guides. On all these 
points we shall be enlightened in course of time, and 
must be content to wait. For the calm self-restraint 
and dignity with which the news has been received 
at Paris and in London, we cannot be too thankful. 
A single spark, with the present state of feeling in 
France, might cause a terrible explosion. 


VII. 


The list of losses during the month is exception- 
ally long—so long that it is only possible to refer to 
afew. Mr. Edward Stanhope, who died at a com- 
paratively early age, both at the War Office and in 
other posts of responsibility, had shown aMility and 
energy, and had won the respect and affection of 
men of all parties. Lord Sandford will be re- 
membered as the administrator whose task it was to: 
carry into effect the Education Act of 1870. Sir 
Henry White Baker was famous as one of the most 
adventurous of our African explorers, and especially 
for the discovery of the Albert Nyanza, the source 
of the White Nile. Dean Merivale was eminent for 
historical learning; Professor Milligan as a leader 
in the life and thought of Scotland, and as a teacher 
of teachers in all Churches. The death of Dr. Hill, 
so recently appointed to the Niger bishopric, is a 
crushing blow to a Church which has already suffered 
somuch. His wife, his companion on his journcy, 
has shared his fate. Miss Tucker—better known as 
A.L.O.E., and dear to many generations of chil- 
dren—after a life of singular usefulness and beauty, 
has passed away among the people to whom she 
gave the last years of her life. Not satisfied with 
the service which she had already done with her 
pen, she went out to India when she was more than 
fifty years of age, eager to join in that missionary 
work for which she had inspired others. 








